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THE CONVERSATION TURNS THIS MONTH UPON 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


HE Chairman first proceeded to read out the following letter, from 
a popular and well-known actor, who was in the original cast of 
“Money,” as performed at the Haymarket Theatre, on Tuesday, 
December 8th, 1840: 
Tue Orp Snip, Twelfth-Night, 1880. 


My pear Eprror,—Your note calling for a couple of pages of recol- 
lections of the original production of “ Money,” at the Haymarket, found 
me in the company of “ merry Doctor Brighton,” as Thackeray calls my old 
and familiar friend, doing the dolce far niente. This occupation Macready’s 
stanch friend Forster seemed to consider my special métier, for in his 
criticism on “ Money,” speaking of my Sir Frederick Blount, of which 
more anon; he says: “ Mr. Walter Lacy had nothing to do, and he did 
it to perfection ;” and now, forty years after that critique was written, I 
am sitting serenely in the well-known bay-window, where, figuratively 
speaking, you may catch the spray of the sea among your prawns. You 
are right, my dear friend, when you say that a question of great moment 
to the classic ground of comedy lies in the changing hands of the Prince 
of Wales’s and the Haymarket, both famous—one from the début in 
England of the prince of French comedians Frédéric Lemaitre, and *he 
other, from the days of Foote, the home of English comedy, and both 
peculiarly interesting to an old stager like myself, who first appeared as 
a Poor Player in the Tottenham Street Theatre, called at that time the 
Queen’s, as the stage-lover of the gazelle-eyed Celeste when she fascinated 
the town as the French Spy, and after some years of severe provincial 
practice, making a début at the Haymarket as Charles Surface to the 
Lady Teazle who brightened my professional career and shed a radiance 
round my domestic hearth, Consequently I imagine that any incident 
or detail connected with either theatre that may come to memory, 
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although unassisted by such books and playbills as repose out of my 
present reach in my modest library in London, might possibly prove of 
some slight interest before the witchery of Marie Wilton withdraws 
its light from the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square, and the golden wand 
of her spouse, Squire Bancroft, transforms the faded stage of the Old 
Haymarket into a temple full of modern appliances and means to boot. 
Some half a century ago the Tottenham Street Theatre, let me tell you, 
was fashionably upholstered, and the act-drop painted by Clarkson 
Stanfield, a copy of which, or one very similar, enriches the walls of the 
Garrick Club. The stage was adorned by Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. Waylett, 
gentleman Green, and handsome Forrester ; and I remember Madame 
Vestris and her Olympic company playing there, and others of great 
note. “The Wandering Minstrel” was produced there, with Mitchell as 
the hero, under the Mayhew management, when it was called the 
Fitzroy ; after which it fell into the hands of Mr. James, who kept it 
open many years at low prices, until the magic name of Marie Wilton 
restored it to more than its pristine glory, and made it the most 
fashionable theatre in London. 

My acquaintance with the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, commenced 
when Thalia reigned there in all her glory, and the comedies of Shake- 
speare, Goldsmith, and Sheridan were performed by a matchless com- 
pany, with due regard to costume and scenery. The ladies in “ The 
Rivals” were brought into the Kingsmead Fields in Sedan-chairs, 
the comedian of unrivalled sparkle, Tyrone Power, playing Sir Lucius. 
We were no longer in the Haymarket, but in Bath, at its most 
fashionable period ; Brindal, the best impudent valet as Fag, meeting 
Mrs. Humby, the peerless lady’s-maid as Lucy, on the North Parade. 
“The School for Scandal” was played in 1839, in the costume of 
the period, cast thus: Sir Peter, Farren; Sir Oliver, Strickland ; Sir 
Benjamin, Wrench; Crabtree, Buckstone; Joseph, John Cooper; 
Charles, Walter Lacy; Moses, Webster; Snake, O’Smith; and Trip, 
Brindal ; Lady Teazle, Mrs. Walter Lacy ; Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Clifford ; 
Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Glover ; and Maria, Mrs. Fitzwilliam. In 1840 the 
modern comedy of “Money” was produced, in which I played for the 
first thirty nights, being the last five weeks of my three years’ engage- 
ment at the Haymarket. The piece was got up regardless of cost, Count 
D’Orsay suggesting the costumes ; and, as Charles Mathews, with his 
elegant spider figure, had educated the public in the matter of per- 
fect dressing, we were naturally anxious to show to the best possible 
advantage. The count’s tailor made my clothes, which comprised 
a complete change for each of the five acts, absorbing as many 
weeks of my salary. The cast was nervously considered; and James 
Wallack, having declined Dudley Smooth, it was given to Wrench, 
whose sang-froid and society air suited the part admirably. At the first 
rehearsal Macready evidently thought I was too slow; but I saw 
that the best chance for the author and myself lay in opposing a 
laisser-aller manner in Blount to the irrepressible temper of Macready 
in Evelyn. However, after an ominous consultation with his friend 
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Forster, the part was taken from me, and John Webster sent for; 
but it was immediately brought back to me by Welmot with, 
“Macready says John Webster’s too fat,” and I was left to deal with it 
after my own fashion, which was fortunate for myself and Sir Edward, 
who came to me on the stage the morning after the comedy had 
been submitted to the public, and thanked me “for a creation.” At the 
same time, from Mr. Frederick Yates, the Lemaitre of the English stage, 
I received an offer of Mr. Wrench’s enviable position couched thus: 
“ Dear Sir,—If you will come to the Adelphi, I promise that for every 
sentimental hero you shall have a regular rattling Wrencher as a set- 
off.” But Mr. Charles Mathews, who witnessed the performance with 
Mr. Yates, gave such a favourable account of it to Madame Vestris, that 
I was invited to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, where my wife was 
then playing Titania in Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
So I opened there the following season as Captain Absolute ; meanwhile 
I was not sorry to be out of harness in order to enjoy a spell of my 
dolce far niente, and, after a comfortable domestic dinner with my 
dear wife before she attired her delicate form for the fairy queen, 
I was able to enjoy the comedy of “Muney,” which is always made 
so much fuss about from the auditorium of the Real people. The 
ladies, God bless them, played enchantingly. The poetic grace and 
melodious rhythm of Helen Fautit contrasted charmingly with the 
piquant naturalness of Priscilla Horton. The queenly Mrs. Glover, 
a marvellous specimen. of the ars est celare artem, was delightful 
as Lady Franklin, and bewitching in the dancing duologue with 
Webster, whose Graves was brimful of quaint drollery and sharp 
appreciation of the humorous situation, the actress subjecting him 
to her quivering eyelids, and winning him with the softness of a 
summer wave, to the wish that mutually gleamed in their expressive 
faces, until the audience, sympathising, heartily applauded the fun. 
Macready’s Alfred Evelyn was amazingly bright and telling, the forced 
gaiety being as natural to the man as appropriate to the character. The 
actor who made the heartiest impression was David Rees, who combined 
a Listonian gravity with the raciness of John Reeve. He burst on the 
stage with an avalanche of cravat, shirt -front, and white waistcoat 
covering his capacious chest, forcibly reminding me of Beau Brummell’s 
fine linen, plenty of it, and country washing. There was a breezy 
freshness about the man, his great round red face luminous, full of 
breath and explosive power; he rushed in like an express engine, pufling 
with electioneering excitement, and seeming to expand until he filled 
the whole atmosphere. He shot out the words, “Popkins for Groginhole!” 
over the crowded pit, as from a hustings, in a way that electrified the 
audience, With this my connection ceased with the old comedy 
theatre ; but Bulwer’s comedy of “ Money” was played every night until 
Saturday, March 13, 1841, when eighty representations were completed. 
I played there four parts afterwards on special occasions, viz. Benedict 
and Don Felix to the Beatrice and Violante of charming Miss Reynolds, 
Lord Tinsel to my dear wife's Helen, and Alfred Highflyer to Mrs. John 
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Wood’s Maria, at the command of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. Mr. Buckstone, on assuming the management, sent me a laconic 
note: “Dear Walter Lacy, are you in the market? If so, you shall 
not be long out of the Haymarket.” I was engaged probably at the 
Princess’s. My last reminiscence of ‘ Money” was one of my most agree- 
able successes as Dudley Smooth at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane— 
“The Man about Town” being well within my métier on and off the 
stage, 

By-the-way, no doubt you are aware that candles were used to light 
the Haymarket Theatre so late as the year 1842, the terms of the then 
lease forbidding the use of gas. What a change in the Haymarket of 
to-day, with its brilliant appearance and Italian mosaics! Tempora 
mutantur.—W ater Lacy. 


Your request to me, Mr. Chairman, to lay before your circle any 
interesting reminiscences of the “little theatre in the Haymarket” which 
I may find in my memory’s wallet is, to my mind, a flattering privilege. 
But unfortunately, rummage my wallet as I may, I can drag forth from 
its corners nothing which can be considered worthy of your attention in 
an historical point of view—nothing, certainly, which has not been 
better told by others, and, in every sense, far more deserving of 
important consideration. 

Although I was on several occasions connected with the Haymarket 
Theatre—I may mention three: the production of “ Ranelagh,” that of 
“Second Love,” and that of “World and Stage,” the first a much 
altered adaptation of a French play, “ Un Mari qui se dérange,” the others 
two original comedies—my recollections are almost entirely personal, and, 
even as such, anecdotical Of my principal exponents, Buckstone, 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Compton are no more; William Farren and Howe 
have drifted into other lines in other theatres; Jane Reynolds and 
Amy Sedgwick have long since retired from the stage; and the younger 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam (Ellen Chaplin) has sought new fortunes in Australia. 
Not one of the old company has remained to appear in the new temple 
of comedy. 

As regards the performance of “ Ranelagh,” one reminiscence of a 
trait of humour in poor old Buckstone flashes up. The play was given 
on alternate nights, during an engagement of Miss Charlotte Cushman, I 
believe—during the performances of some “star,” at all events—and 
these nights, three times a week, were looked on as “ off-nights.” A 
leading daily paper had attacked the piece as “ bristling with impro- 
prieties ”--we were more prudish then, if possible, than now—and I com- 
plained to Buckstone of what I considered a piece of gross injustice. 
“I didn’t see the paragraph,” said the manager, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye. “ But the accusation will account for the long string of carriages 
on the off-nights. Carriage-people are sure to come in shoals when they 
think they can see anything naughty.” 

My reminiscence as connected with “Second Love” (an ill-advised 
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title, foreed on me by Buckstone, I never quite knew why) is of a far 
different description, and not lacking a certain degree of interest. I had 
been suffering from a bad rheumatic fever. For many days I was de- 
lirious ; and how I dreaded closing my eyes in sleep, to suffer from those 
terrible dreams! A more pleasant vision came early one morning. I 
dreamed that Buckstone sat by my bedside and said, “Cheer up, my 
boy, you are getting better. And I'll tell you what you shall do for me. 
You shall write me a comedy, in which I can play the devoted cousin of 
a blind girl. She shall treat me like a faithful dog, name me ‘ Fido,’ and 
wear a whistle for me round her neck. Before I come on she shall call 
‘Fido ! Fido !’ and whistle ; I shall say ‘ Bow-wow’ behind the scenes, 
and everybody will laugh.” The memory of the dream remained strong 
on me asI woke. As soon as I could get to work I wrote my drama, 
starting from this little basis. Buckstone played the faithful doggie ; 
Miss Reynolds called “ Fido,” and whistled for him ; Buckstone barked 
** Bow-wow ” behind the scenes ; the audience laughed (as it was sure to 
do) ; and all turned out as prophesied to me in my dream of fever. The 
piece was a great success; and for a long time it remained a favourite 
stock-piece in America. It is still played frequently in the country as 
“ The Blind Girl’s Fortune.” 

As regards “ World and Stage,” it may be noticed as affording 
Miss Ellen Terry her first appearance in a part of any considerable 
importance—that of Lady Castlecrag. I, at least, cannot forget the 
sweet promise she gave, as a very young girl, of future excellence in 
a performance full of sympathy and finesse. , 

Now, has all this been worth telling you, as connected with the old 
Haymarket—the defunct Haymarket of so many historical theatrical 
recollections ? . It is dead, and a new Haymarket is rising, phcenix-like, 
from its ashes. Le Roi est mort / Vive le Roi /—J. Patcrave Simpson. 


The “ Court,” as it was called, of the Haymarket Theatre was an 
institution both peculiar and original. It was founded during Mr. 
Webster's management; the oldest member cannot determine the 
precise date, but there exists the printed record of a trial which fixes a 
period—it runs thus: 

“ Saturday, May 4th, 1844. 

“The Court of No Conscience. Sittings during the Easter Piece. 
Before Sir Robert Strickland, the Lord Chief Justice of Un-Common 
Pleas ; the Lord Chief Baron Buckstone. Martin v. Brindal. Sergeant 
Tilbury for the plaintiff; Sergeant Holt for the defendant ; Mr. Howe, 
foreman of the jury; Mr. Planché attending as the representative of 
the press.” 

On this occasion the judges were robed, and sat in due state. This 
farce, or extravaganza, was being acted simultaneously with the per- 
formance on the stage, and it would appear that fun, good-humoutr, 
conviviality, and good-fellowship were the coins placed beneath the 
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The Court was composed of the members of the Haymarket 
company—in fact it was a club, and, like all clubs, ladies were not 
admitted to membership. It was held im the dressing-room over the 
green-troom. A list of the members, neatly written, framed and glazed, 
hung onthe wall; and the names were arranged im the order of the 
respective birthday of «ach member. It was the duty of each member 
to provide a jug of punch on a Saturday night, as his turn came round, 
as also on his birthday. Marriages, or other happy events occurring to 
a member, were also causes for celebration among the brotherhood, and 
were invariably taxed by the Court with relentless severity. 

The Court opened generally about half-past eight, or at the most 
convenient time to suit the Lord Chief Justice—that is to say, when he 
should have his first long wait in the comedy then being acted. An 
arm-chair was placed in the centre of the room, other chairs around a 
table, on which stood the smoking aromatic jug of punch. The members. 
would assemble according to their opportunities. On the entrance of 
the Lord Chief Justice all rose and bowed to him, a glass of toddy was 
then handed to his lordship, and if the occasion was special, the health 
of the member was proposed and drunk; if it was only the usual 
Saturday night sitting, the toast consisted of “Our noble selves.” 

The only fines in the Haymarket Theatre seem to have been those 
awarded by the Court. It would sometimes happen that a good-humoured 
report of some trifling matter would be laid before the judge, where- 
upon the delinquent would be put on trial, and always condemned— 
costs or damages, four shillings. This paid for whisky, lemon, and 
sugar. There was no court of appeal against the sentence. 

There is one instance of a fine so comic in its nature that it may be 
worth recording. Mr. Buckstone had acted in the comedy. Mr. Compton. 
was to act in the farce, “ Shocking Events.” The two comedians met at 
the door of the café in the Haymarket, the one having finished his work, 
the other on his way to commence it. They entered into conversation 
as well as into the café, and Mr. Compton forgot that Time would not 
wait for him. In the theatre the farce had commenced ; all went merrily 
enough until the call-boy went to summon Mr. Compton. Oh, horror! 
it was discovered that he was not in the theatre. What was to be done? 
Mr. Chippendale, acting in the farce, apologised to the audience, when 
in came Mr. Compton, and almost immediately he rushed upon the 
stage, and the piece went on to its end. Of course this formed the © 
subject of a trial, and Mr. Compton was found guilty. However, the 
matter did not end here. Mr. Compton brought a counter-charge, 
accusing Mr. Buckstone with having detained him; and that as manager 
Mr. Buckstone ought to have been aware that Mr. Compton was wanted. 
The plea was admitted, and the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Un- 
Common Pleas fined himself. 

When a comedy was running, and all the actors were busy in their 
parts, no birthday or special occasion happening during the week, the 
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clerk of the court, little Clark, would propose a “whip ;” this being 
collected, the punch was brewed, and Mr. Buckstone invited as a guest, 
an invitation be never refused, and at the same time he never forgot to 
return the compliment. The leading topics of the day were freely dis- 
cussed—politics, theatricals; anecdotes and experiences of early life 
were told, sometimes re-told ; but the humour of the telling was always 
a set-off against the antiquity of the story or joke. ‘There were a few 
honorary members, personal friends of Mr. Buckstone; they had notice 
from the clerk when their turn came to hold a Court, and they in- 
variably attended. Latterly the Court was held in the sitting-room of 
Mr. Buckstone’s private house, adjoining the theatre, and communicating 
with the stage. Whether the Court of No Conscience will be re-opened 
with all its old formality and fun at the New Haymarket Theatre, I of 
course cannot possibly say ; but I for one can look back with pleasure 
to the recollections, kindly faces, and genial companionship associated 
with this convivial institution.—Watrer Gorpon. 


The Chairman, at the earnest request of the company assembled, 
communicated a few Haymarket recollections, compiled at his request by 
Mr. Henry Howe, who acted in the old house for forty years and four 
months : 7 


January 12th. 
Dear Eprror,—I hardly know how to comply with your request, 


except by way of a little chat on the subject of the old theatre. When 
I first joined the Haymarket Company, the house was lighted with oil 
behind the curtain, and in front with wax candles ; that plan continued 
for six or seven years in my time before gas was introduced. The per- 
formance commenced at seven o’clock, and for years half-price to pit and 
boxes was at nine o’clock, an arrangement strictly adhered to as to time, 
the public being admitted often in the middle of a scene ; afterwards 
half price was altered to the end of the act nearest to the hour of nine, 
the performances lasting always up to twelve o'clock. On occasions I 
have been acting at one in the morning; and frequently in July I have 
seen day breaking before I could get to my lodgings. Osbaldiston made 
his first appearance at the Haymarket in “ Clari,” a three-act piece, at 
ten minutes to twelve o’clock. I well remember once playing the farce 
of “ John Jones” in a boxing-night bill of 1846, finishing the following 
morning at past one o’clock, and getting through the piece in twelve 
minutes. It was on the first night of the production of “The Invisible 
Prince,” one of the most charming of Mr. Planché’s burlesques, which 
had been preceded by the two-act piece of “The Round of Wrong,” by 
Bayle Bernard, and the two-act piece of “The Queensboro’ Féte,” by 
Planché. We have often played two five-act comedies on one night, 
“The School for Scandal” and *‘ Wild Oats,” “Clandestine Marriage ” 
and “ The School of Reform,” etc. It was the custom to change the bill 
every night, and it was the office of the walking gentleman of the 
theatre to announce to the audience the programme of the following 
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night, which sometimes, from illness or unforeseen circumstances, could 
not be carried out. I remember once having myself announced “The 
Way of the World” for the next night, there being no rehearsals at the 
time, and on my coming up to the theatre at night from Isleworth, where 
I lived then, to play in the announced piece, I found “ The Clandestine 
Marriage” in the bill; but the actors were always expected to be perfect 
in a cefiain number of comedies, and ready to play them. I had 
a list of some ten or a dozen given me when I first went to the Hay- 
market to be ready in case of being wanted. Rehearsals were always 
called early, frequently at ten o’clock—never later than eleven—but 
seldom prolonged over two o’clock. The system of rehearsals was entirely 
different then to now. ‘The stage-manager never drilled individuals as 
to the positive action of a part. He would explain the purport of the 
character or scene, and then you were left. As my first stage-manager, 
Mr. James Wallack, then expressed it, “You must paint your own 
picture.” This is perhaps to be explained by the assumption that 
every artist engaged at the Haymarket was thoroughly proficient in his 
profession, proved by his antecedents elsewhere. 

It was the etiquette of the time, if any artist, not acting on that 
night, paid a visit to the green-room of his theatre, to come in full dress, 
as he would to any friend’s drawing-room. ‘There was also a distinct 
understanding that no newspaper criticism should be brought into the 
green-room. 

When I reflect and dot down the names of the artists engaged at 
the commencement of Mr, Webster's management, I can scarcely credit 
my own recollections, for I mention the names with whom I joined an 
already very full company playing there at the time. You will under- 
stand this when I state that Mr. Macready, Mr. Phelps, Miss Helen 
Faucit, Mrs. Warner, Miss P. Horton, and Mr, Howe appeared on the 
Monday following the closing of Covent Garden Theatre, under Mr. 
Macready’s management, so that these additions made a company which 
could cast out four, and in some instances five, artists in every line of 
business, for each artist’s line was so defined that at the reading of a new 
piece each individual could tell what part was allotted to him before the 
characters were given out. These underwritten names belonged to the 
company at the same time. Leading men: Mr. Macready, Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Elton, Mr. James, Mr. Wallack. Leading ladies: Miss Helen Faucit, 
Mrs. Nisbet, Miss Fortescue, Mrs. Warner. Old men: Mr. Farren, sen., 
Mr, Strickland, Mr. Tilbury, Mr. E. F. Mathews. Old women: Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. W. Clifford, Mrs. Stanley. Comedians: Mr. Fred Vining, Mr. 
Lacy, Mr. Brindal, Mr. Holl, Mr. Howe, Mr. Hemming, and the great 
Tyrone Power, Irish comedian, Mr. W. Lacy, Mr. Webster himeelf, 
Mr. Wrench, Mrs. Humby, Miss P. Horton, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Julia 
Bennet, Madame Celeste; with a host of lesser celebrities.. So dis- 
tinctly has the Haymarket been the home of comedy, that even with 
such aid in tragedy as the names I have given, the comedy-nights had the 
greatest houses. I remember, in the case of Mr. Macready, whose salary 
was 251, per night for four nights a week, that Mr. Webster only 
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played him two nights although paying for four, devoting the others to 
the representation of comedy. In the summer we have played five pieces 
a night, two-act comedies and farces ; this has gone on for weeks, gene- 
rally when Power was with us, A very successful piece scarcely ever 
ran more than thirty nights. The first play that had a run longer than 
that under Webster’s management was “The Love Chase,” and I have 
heard him say that it did not pay expenses till the twenty-third night. ‘The 
next great success was Shakespeare’s “Taming the Shrew,” got up as 
when originally produced, that is without scenery. The whole proscenium 
was a rich crimson velvet hanging, with velvet curtains opening in the 
centre, on which, as the different scenes progressed, a card was pinned on 
to the inner curtain, which opened in the centre, through which all the 
entrances and exits were made, “ This is a street in Padua,” “ This is 
Petruchio’s house,” etc. ete. The novelty was great, and drew good 
houses, 

I have heard Webster say, a Mr. David Rees from Dublin Theatre 
Royal drew him as much money personally as anyone he ever engaged— 
an admirable actor of old men and low comedy, the original Stout in 
“Money ;” but he was not long in the theatre, his death being a great 
loss to Mr. Webster. The elder Farren’s Grandfather Whitehead was 
another monetary success, I went into the house to witness it on several 
occasions, but so great was the effect upon me by Mr. Farren’s extra- 
ordinary pathos, I could not see it without the fear of making my emotion 
the subject of observation, so that I never did see the piece to the con- 
clusion. The first entire London company that ever went the round of 
the provinces was the Haymarket company ; they went out at their own 
risk, and Webster was so pleased with the effort of his company to fill 
up their vacation, the Haymarket being closed for decoration, ete., that 
he played with us the first night in all the towns we went to without 
charge, not even accepting his railway fare, as he said, to show the people 
they are really the Haymarket company; it was a very profitable and 
remunerative undertaking, and was continued every vacation during 
Webster’s management. When Mr. Buckstone became manager of the 
Haymarket, he took the company on speculation and realised large 
profits. To show how certainly it was a great success, on one occasion, 
Mr. Buckstone having given up his tour one week before we opened 
in London, we stayed on our own responsibility for five nights at 
Bradford in Yorkshire, and the receipts of those five nights paid 
every soul engaged at the rate of nineteen nights—that is, paid the 
same amount of money each would have received for three weeks 
and one extra night at the. rate of our regular salaries. At the 
termination of the management of Mr. Webster, who seceded to the 
Adelphi, a supper and ball were given at the theatre, including both 
companies, Mr. Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris, after their 
Covent Garden management, brought great houses to see the original 
production of “Used Up,” ete. Mr, and Mrs. Charles Kean, on their 
return from America after their marriage, found a second engagement 
was not a success, until the Palace plays were done at Windsor Castle ; that 
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restored their attraction for a time, as Charles Kean had the management 
of them ; but I have heard Webster say the worst receipt he ever had at 
the Haymarket was from “ Much Ado about Nothing,” in which Mr, and 
Mrs, Kean acted. 

Mr, Buckstone’s first great success was little Blanche Fane, who 
drew large houses for months in “ Little Treasure,” etc.; next “The 
Spanish Dancers,” to great houses; “‘ Unequal Match,” and “‘ Contested 
Election,” by Tom Taylor, and of course in your own recollection, 
Sothern in “Dundreary,” Gilbert's “ Palace of Truth” and “ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea” were attractions, and brought a great deal of money. 
I remember seeing at the Haymarket, before I was on the stage, the elder 
Farren play Shylock for his benefit ; it was a failure, and the next night 
Mrs. Glover as Falstaff, also a great failure, for although the most unctuous 
of feminine comedians, she seemed like a weakly youth playing the part. 
Mr. Buckstone made a large sum of money during the run of “ Dundreary” 
at the time of the second Exhibition, but the long vacations while we 
were in the country greatly injured the theatre, and the great increase of 
theatres, some of which paid much more attention as to the getting up 
of the old comedies than we did, added to its decay. Webster was the 
lessee for eighteen years, Buckstone for twenty-three, who was an actor 
in the Haymarket some six or seven years before Webster’s management. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Mr. and Mrs. Wigan, and, as 
you know, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam the elder, and Miss Reynolds, were great Haymarket 
favourites. 

Now I think I have run over the principal incidents I can recall; I 
have written as I remembered. 

Believe me, always yours faithfully, Henry H. Hows. 


The Chairman, in conclusion, read to the company a very interesting 
memorandum, prepared for him by Mr. E.G. Lowne, containing authentic 
copies of original letters which form part of that enthusiastic gentleman’s 
“ Macreadiana,” a collection of material illustrative of the theatrical 
career of that tragedian. 


The following letters were written by W. C. Macready, to Morris, the 
proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre in 1817, this being Macready’s 
second year in London, when he was apparently seeking an engagement 
at the Summer Theatre—the big houses being then closed for the season. 
Note that he writes his name then as McCready, which he subsequently 
altered to Macready : 


“Si,—I was honoured with your note yesterday morning, in reply to 
which I beg to offer the following proposals to the consideration of the 
proprietors of the Haymarket Theatre. I am ignorant of Mr. Jones's 
terms, but I should have no objection to accept them at a hazard, ora 
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salary of fifteen pounds per week. If these are acceptable I shall be 
most happy to conclude an engagement.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, W. McCreapy. 

* 58, Frith Street, Soho. Wednesday morning.” 


The above letter bears a pencil endorsement: “ Propose at 14/.” 


To this Macready replies : 

“Smm,—Business which it was not in my power to defer, will, I trust, 
apologise for my seeming inattention to your favour. 

“ The terms which the proprietors of the Haymarket Theatre have done 
me the honour to propose are so unequal to the remuneration which the 
country holds out to me, that I am compelled to decline them. I cannot 
avoid adding, most reluctantly, since with them I resign the prospect of 
that improvement in my profession which I should have hoped for under 
the auspices of Mr. Colman.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, W. MoCreapy. 

“58, Frith Street, April 2nd, °17.” 


The earliest Haymarket bills I can find amongst the few I have left 
are 1797-99 ; in the former I find: “April 8th, 1797. ‘The School for 
Scandal,’ with King as Sir Peter Teazle; Miss Farren, Lady Teazle ; 
John Palmer, Joseph Surface ; Robert Palmer, Sir Benjamin Backbite ; 
Charles Kemble, Careless ; Miss Pope, Mrs. Candour ;” and underlined, 
“by particular desire.” On Easter Monday, the Tragedy of “ George 
Barnwell,” the part of Millwood by Mrs. Siddons (being her last appear- 
ance in that character). 

“On Wednesday” (never acted) “a new Comedy, in which Mrs- 
Jordan will make her appearance.” Later on I find Charles Kemble 
playing Count Almaviva (his first appearance in that character), with 
Palmer as Figaro, and “ Dickey Suett” as Antonio. Chippendale (the 
father of our old Chip’) is also in the cast, which is in August, 1799. 

I thought I could have laid my hand on the bill of Charles Kemble’s 
first appearance as Vapour in “ My Grandmother,” a part in which 
Oxberry says that he was not only hissed but remonstrated with by a 
gentleman in the pit upon the impropriety of his attempting a part so 
completely beyond his powers. In July, 1806, I find “ Five Miles Off, 
or The Fingerpost,” a comedy in three acts, being played with Rae in 
the principal character and Edmund Kean as a “super” in the same 
piece. 








A wealthy English parvenu, who began life with a lapstone on his knee, 
invited Kulak, the great pianist, to dinner, and immediately after the meal 
insisted on his playing for the company. Kulak complied, and invited the 
snob toa dinner at his residence on the following Sunday. After the meal 
Kulak astonished his guests by placing a pair of old shoes before his rich 
parvenu friend. “ What are these for?” queried the latter. Kulak replied : 
“ Last Sunday you did me the honour to invite me to dinner and insisted 
upon my paying with music. 1 have returned the compliment, and require 
my shoes to be mended. Every man to his trade.” 
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A DRAMATIC INSTITUTE. 


By Proressok Henry Mortey. 


a” unskilled person may set machinery in motion, but when he has 

done so.he should keep his hand out of the works, and leave their 
management and use to the skilled engineer. If I obey the wish of the 
Editor of Taz Tuearre and write a few lines in explanation of a plan 
put forward by me in a lecture lately given at the London Institution on 
“The Future of the Stage,” let me be understood as doing so with no 
purpose of further meddling. I have set machinery in motion, it is now 
in charge of the right men, and so far as I am concerned in this matter, 
my part is played out and I make my bow. 

There was really nothing in my lecture to attract public attention 
except a suggestion for carrying out an old wish by some definite plan 
that might be good or bad, but could, at any rate, be taken as a basis of 
discussion. No man who has worked in committees of any kind can be 
without experience of the fact that nothing is done towards a final 
resolution until somebody, no matter who, formulates his notion of what 
the resolution ought to be. Then work begins, each point is discussed, 
here a clause is struck out, there one is added, here one is transformed ; 
over such discussion the real extent of differences in opinion becomes 
clearly defined, and a conclusion satisfactory to almost all is thus attain- 
able. There is no other way. I had, and I have, no particular affection 
for any one of the small details of my scheme. It is enough that its 
main object, the incorporation of actors so that they shall show a firm 
front to the public as a liberal profession, and have power in themselves 
to strengthen its efficiency, has met with full assent, and that my sugges- 
tion of details has served to call forth definite action. The meeting of 
managers and actors at 307, Regent Street, which 1 ventured to take part 
in calling, left the future safe when it appointed a committee of actors 
who have the confidence of their fellows to devise the scheme of an 
Academy which should hereafter be submitted to a meeting of the whole 
profession. 

Meanwhile here is the plan that I suggested by way of a beginning 
of definite discussion. It is the scheme just as it was written down for 
use in the lecture, and I will add only a word or two of comment : 


Sketch of a proposed Society which might be called 
THE DRAMATIC INSTITUTE, 


For aid to the liberal training of young Actors, and for furtherance of the higher 
interests of the Stage in England. 
It is suggested : 


That, after some first costs of establishment and furnishing have been met, 
all Donations to the Institute of money, in aid of its work, be placed to the credit 
of an Endowment Fund ; and that this Fund be regarded as capital of which only 
the interest is income that can be used to meet current expenses. 

That the main income of the Institute be derived from the payments of its 
Fellows, Members, and Annual Subscribers. 

That the Subscription of a Fellow be £4 4s. a year, or a life composition of 
£21; and of a Member £2 2s. a year, or a life composition of £10 10s.; and that 
Fellowship and Membership be open to none but Actors and Authors. That 
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friends of the Drama who become annual subscribers to the Institute, if subscrib- 
ing £4 4s. or more, be entitled to all the privileges of a Fellow, and if subscribing 
£2 2s., be entitled to the privileges of a Member, except the right of voting or 
otherwise taking part in the management of the Institute; and that Annual Sub- 
scribers of one guinea be entitled to attend the half-yearly public entertainments 
given by the students of the Academy, which it will be the chief work of the 
Institute to maintain. 

That any eight of the chief English actors, any eight well-known dramatic 
authors, and any eight known men of letters who are interested in the welfare of 
the English stage, and who are the first to agree to work together for the founding 
of the Institute, be the first Fellows, with power to add to their number, and that 
they act as a Provisional Committee ; but that afterwards election to the Fellow- 
ship be only by ballot, at half-yearly general meetings of the Fellows and Members, 
the Fellows electing annually from their own body a President and a Managing 
Committee. 

That, without waiting for all that is necessary to secure the working out of the 
whole scheme, as soon as the donations and subscriptions justify a modest begin- 
ning, the work should begin with the renting of a house large enough to allow 
the gradual development of the Institute according to some such plan as the 
following : 

The first and chief work should be the formation of an Academy for the train- 
ing of young actors and actresses, upon a plan similar to that adopted for the 
training of young painters by the Royal Academy. Study in this Art School 
should be free to all young actors and actresses who have shown skill enough to 
obtain a first engagement at a London Theatre, and to others upon two conditions : 
(1) that they are really looking to the stage as a profession ; and (2) that they 
satisfy the Managing Committee with fair evidence of an aptitude for it. 

The students in the Academy of this Institute should be first thoroughly 
trained in all technical details of their chosen profession, under a Manager who 
should be a retired actor of some mark, receiving his salary from the Institute 
and provided with rooms in the House. This technical instruction would corre- 
spond to the more elementary training—the drawing from the antique—in a Fine 
Art School. The advance to higher training in the development of original 
power, instruction in the subtleties of stage interpretation applied to the highest 
forms of dramatic literature, should be given by the great masters of the actor’s 
profession; so that apt learners would be taught by the great actors, as apt 
learners at the Royal Academy are. taught by the great painters who go in turn 
to give their unpaid help. Several rooms would be needed for this work of 
teaching, one of them must needs be a large room fitted with a stage. On this 
stage, used daily in teaching, there should be once in each month a morning per- 
formance by the students, open to all Fellows and Members, and twice a year 
there might be a public performance in some theatre lent for the occasion, by 
students of the Academy, to which Fellows, Members, and annual subscribers of 
one guinea should be admitted free,.and the public generally upon payment. 

Associated with the Art School there should be a Library, which it should be 
the object of the Institute to make, in course of time, a complete collection of 
English Dramatic Literature, and of books that treat of it or of any of its 
accessories, as costume, etc. As soon as possible the care of this collection should 
be entrusted to a Librarian, who should also be a paid resident officer, and who 
should also be a retired actor or actress. In the first year of the Institute it 
might be necessary to unite this office with that of Secretary, but as soon as the 
funds sufficed, the two offices should be separated, and the Institute made to 
continue the means of earning to three retired members of the profession, who 
may be as glad to receive help as they are able to give it. If the Institute should 
become prosperous, it may find more occupation for retired actors and actresses, 
who, as paid officers, give value for their salaries, and thus obtain some necessary 
help without the slightest loss of independence. 

The general culture of the students in the Academy of the Institute should be 
encouraged to the utmost, and advanced when necessary, as far as the funds 
allow, by grants inaid. Scholarships might be founded, tenable ai either of the 
chief London Colleges, for the study of language, literature, and fine art. There 
might also be travelling studentships for some who were most aualified to profit 
by the observation of great actors in France, Germany, or Italy. 

More than this might be done with means sufficient ; but it must not be forgotten 
that assurance of a very modest income would enable the work to be really begun. 

Once well begun and steadily worked at, all those developments which time and 
experience may find to be the best will surely follow. 
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That was all I wrote, but there was more said in explanation and 
comment. The plan, it will be seen, is in two parts : (1) Embodiment of 
the Profession by an Institute. (2) Formation under the Institute of a 
Dramatic Academy. Whether the coming arrangements take the name 
of Institute, or Academy, or any other name, is of no consequence if these 
two purposes be fulfilled. If only one end be attainable I would prefer 
the first. An Institute really embodying the profession can develop in 
due time whatever the profession may believe desirable, Academy or 
anything else; but a new Academy has hardly power to develop into 
such an Institute as the profession wants. 

My scheme does not say whence the donations are to come. I 
certainly had in mind the liberality that might be shown by many 
friends of the drama, together with that of the prosperous chiefs of the 
profession. But when, at. the meeting, Mr. Hare took independent 
ground, and indicated an unwillingness to receive help from the public in 
doing what the profession was quite able to do for itself, and others evi- 
dently were of like opinion, I own that my heart went ‘with him and 
withthem. Here let me be permiited to say, by-the-bye, that if I had not 
by some accident missed Mr. Hare’s letter to The Times I should have 
paid all honour to it in my lecture. At the time of lecturing I had not 
heard of it, and was unconsciously his fellow-worker. Certainly I could 
not. wish to sail under a better captain. In his manly and earnest speech 
at the meeting there was not a point at which I felt difference of opinion, 
except when he seemed unwilling to allow that a large design may havea 
small beginning and yet grow to full proportion, if it be fashioned with a 
right capacity for growth, and with the largest attainable aim kept from 
the very first in view. 

As to the Fellows, Members, and Subscribers of the Academy or 
Institute—whose rates of subscription are, of course, only put down as 
definite suggestions to discuss—in these I followed the plan to which 
experience has brought the Institution of Civil Engineers, one of the 
most successful and serviceable of recent professional incorporations. 
They had originally Members and Associates—Membership was an 
honour of the profession, the Associates were professional men and 
outside friends who took interest in this profession. The Institution 
has lately, by a Resolution of December, 1878, divided its Associates 
into two classes—Associate-Members who belong to the profession (and 
of whom there are now 1080), and Associates (590) who do not. The 
Institution of Civil Engineers has also 584 students on its list. In my 
plan Fellows and Members correspond to those Members and Associate- 
Members, and my Subscribers correspond to the Associates. But I am 
disposed to lay much stress upon the advantage to be obtained by 
including among Fellows and Members of the Dramatic Institute some 
representatives of the highest literature of the day. The President 
should be always an actor, holding office for, say, three or five years, 
and receiving with that office the highest honour that his brethren can 
confer upon him. 

The rest of the proposal needs no comment. Its details were only 
given as a formula that would express some definite notion. 
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In what manner of house the work can be begun, when it has been 
shaped by the skill of fhen who really know what should be done, is of 
small consequence, so that the scheme be sound and aim high enough. 
It may be possible, though I should think not, to begin without a house, 
by use of the foyers of our chief theatres. Clearly, however, first there 
must be a plan agreed upon by the profession, and then it will be time 
to consider when and how such a plan will best be carried out. The 
premises at 307, Regent Street, which I first saw, and joined in asking 
ethers to look at during the half-hour of waiting till the meeting was 
assembled, eould be very well adapted to the needs of an Academy, but 
would barely be made to suffice for all needs of such an Institution as I 
had in mind. There would be no room for meetings of the Fellows but 
the theatre; no rooms for resident officers ; and the Dramatic Library, 
which ought to become in time the best in Europe, would have to make 
its beginning on the walls of one of the rooms used for the teaching of 
students. There are good possibilities in the rooms if nothing better 
ean be found ; but there is no reason why they should be jumped at 
before the scheme of the proposed Institute or Academy has been fully 
discussed, carefully drawn up, and submitted to a meeting of the whole 
profession. The constitution of the new representative Institute will be, 
of course, thoroughly popular. It will include no close body of twenty, 
thirty, or forty self-elected men; but if it have any resemblance at all to 
my design as I endeavoured to explain that in the lecture, it will be an 
embodiment of the profession as a whole, so managed that its honours 
represent, for those who win them, the common voice of the profession. 
At the meeting to which I have referred there was not a word spoken in 
any other sense than this. 








Down at Sandringham they have been play-acting in private for the 
amusement of H.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales and their family 
circle. The entertainment was given in the first instance in the Coach 
House at Sandringham, before the Princess of Wales and her daughters. 
The performers were all members of the royal household with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Greville, the sister of Lady Probyn, who took a very prominent 
part in the successful amusements, and Miss Scholefield, daughter of a 
neighbouring clergyman. The programme consisted of recitations by 
Mrs. Greville and a clever selection from the immortal “ Pinafore,” on 
which Mr. and Mrs. Baskcomb, Mr. A. H. Cross, Miss Florence Scholefield, 
and Mr, C. Penny specially distinguished themselves, assisted by an 
excellently-trained chorus. In fact the performance was so eminently 
successful that it was ordered to be repeated before H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, who was not present on the first occasion. It will thus be seen that 
the present mania for amateur acting has a very distinguished precedent. 
Nothing is better for the stage, for it keeps alive a taste for dramatic art, 
and in H.R.H. the Prince of Wales the drama has a most earnest, 
experienced, and critical patron. 

Signor Salvini has added two more dramas to his last, “ I] Mulatto” 
and “ Sofoale.” 
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MR. KENDAL. 


ITH Enurydice on his fist, Mr. Kendal is a manly representative of the falconer 

of the Middle Ages~-not of Philip the professional falconer, “ with his merlin 
on his arm,” as a song of the last generation inaccurately stated the position, but of 
Messer Federigo degli Alberighi with his matchless peregrine. Picturesque in his 
appearance as Federigo, Mr. Kendal has rarely undertaken a part less calculated 
to display his especial ability. The Italian gentleman, gorgeous without, is 
inwardly too like a monochrome to afford the actor any scope for display. His 
love and his woes take the form of narrative, and narrative, however beautifully 
written, is hard work on the stage, and must be excessively awkward to Mr. Kendal, 
whose prime faculty is the expression of varying emotion. It is true that he 
made his mark in London in Mr. Gilbert’s quaintly-imagined and successful plays, 
and as Prince Philamir, Pygmalion, and Ethais, acted well and in perfect good 
taste. Neither in “Peril” nor in “London Assurance” gid he appear so 
thoroughly at home. Still he always played conscientiously, and like a sound 
artist waited for his opportunity to come to him. It came at last, as it does to 
them who know how to wait without leaving off work. In “Diplomacy” it was 
necessary to represent a not very clever, not very strong young man, loving and 
foolish, eager and nervous, a personage as unlike an English attaché as could 
well be imagined, but absolutely necessary to the reproduction in English of 
M. Victorien Sardou’s “ Dora.” The hysterically emotional young man is frequent 
in French novels and dramas, and perhaps exists in real life, but whether real or 
not, the excitable Captain Beéauclerk is indispensable. It was not an easy part 
for an English actor to play, especially if he had been accustomed to the reposeful 
school. Nevertheless Mr. Kendal made a great hit as the emotional young man, 
who is overwhelmed by the supposed discovery that the woman to whom he has 
given his name and entrusted his honour, is an adventuress and a spy. If Captain 
Beauclerk behaved himself more like the héros de roman than an Englishman, it 
was no fault of English translator or actor, and the violent emotion of the young 
man was delineated with very great power. In passionate feeling Mr. Kendal left 
nothing to be desired, and the famous “scene of the three men” was as great a 
success in London as in Paris, if not greater. As played by Mr. Kendal, 
Mr. Clayton, and Mr. Bancroft, this celebrated scene inspired no unfavourable 
comparisons between the English actors and MM. Berton, Train, and Dieudonné, 
Mr. Kendal fairly astonished his audience, and stirred them into an enthusiasm 
entirely foreign to their ordinary condition, The display of genuine power in an 
actor whose style had up to that time been characterised rather by graceful ease 
than by force, was a revelation to London playgoers who had never seen 
Mr. Kendal play William in “ Black-Eyed Susan.” His wonderful acting in the 
latter part of Douglas Jerrold’s play amply confirms the opinion formed on the 
first night of “ Diplomacy,” that in Mr. Kendal England possesses an emotional 
actor of the first rank. Buernarkp Henry Becker. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF AUDIENCES. 


By Lapy Pottock. 


T isa pity that Shakespeare, when he wrote the most perfect directions to 
the player that any teacher could devise, should not also have suggested 
regulations for the playgoers. He does indeed glance at their faults, he 
does enjoy a contemptuous fling at the “barren spectators,” but he 
ventures no farther against them. Nor in all the efforts proposed for 
the amelioration of actors and dramas has any hint been offered for the 
improvement of audiences. It is unkind to neglect them so much, their 
need being perhaps the greater? » Will anyone deny that their existeniee 
is no less necessary to the play than that of the players themselves? And 
such being the case, is it not evident that their condition and behaviour 
must be of importance to the whole theatrical enterprise? Yet they are 
left to drift without any manner of pilotage. 

For long years I have been grieved with their vagaries, and I here pro- 
pose to hold out warnings as to the courses they are most bound to avoid. 
It is intended that audiences should be receptive; the object of their 
existence within the theatre is to hear what the players have to tell them; 
therefore they should listen. Each should be resolved upon the com- 
posure of demeanour which induces attention, otherwise neither he nor 
his neighbours will derive interest or amusement from the representation. 
All depends upon sympathy between actor and spectator ; and while it is 
the player’s business to throw himself into the part he performs, it is that 
of the audience to penetrate his meaning and to go along with him, showing 
approbation, when the performance is good, by attention during its con- 
tinuance, or applause at its conclusion. If the performance is bad, the 
spectator can manifest disapprobation at the end; if it is intolerable, he 
can depart at the close of the first act; but if he doesn’t listen, he is 
clearly not qualified to know whether it is bad or good. 

The division of plays into acts gives an audience ample opportunity 
for the expression of impatience if they feel it, for change of posture, for 
movement, and for conversation. But though all this is well known, and it 
is not disputed that to be an audience is to be a congregation of listeners, the 
beliaviour of some among them is frequently such as to suggest a doubt on 
this matter, for they seem to think that they come to be heard. Merely 
glancing at the actors as the curtain rises, they proceed to the discussion 
of their own affairs: it may be the changing moods of the Stock Exchange, 
or the whims of a well-known beauty. Perhaps one of the speakers is 
deaf, in which case the talk of the other is shrieked into his ear. If 
ever they interrupt themselves for a moment, you may be sure it is to 
censure the players ; if for half a second it occurs to them that they took 
their places to seé the play, they direct a rapid look at the stage and pass 
sentence: “ Very bad this! These fellows can’t speak!” or, “ What 
a shocking lot!” They are possibly not ill-natured, but they feel 
more knowing when they find fault, besides affording themselves a 
reason for their inattention. Meanwhile they are torturing some honest 
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neighbour, with no wish to hear them and a strong on@ to hear the play, 
and who finds every effort to fix his attention upon the scene useless. 
Their voices jar upon his nerves, frustrate his hopes, and destroy the 
repose of mind and privacy of imagination necessary to his enjoyment. I 
don’t know how such annoyances can be effectually checked, but it has 
sometimes occurred to me that the actors should have fair play, and be 
allowed to admonish their audiences. 

Less offensive, but almost as tiresome as the babbling playgoer, is the 
pedantic one, who knows every syllable of the text, and audibly checks the 
performers ; he appears to doubt the existence of the prompter. Then there 
is fhe lady who can’t forget her own dress; who makes, at short intervals, 
fresh adjustments of her skirts, drops her cloak from her shoulders, lifts 
it on again, has frequent recourse to a scent-bottle, and flutters with a 
fan. Fans, by-the-bye, are formidable weapons in unskilful hands ; they 
can strike the air with an irritating sharpness, especially when made of 
paper. It happened once at a gentleman’s house, where Macready had 
undertaken to read, that in the midst of one of his great scenes he halted 
suddenly, and, pleading indisposition, took his leave. The tragedian 
afterwards confessed to.a friend that it was the sound of a lady’s fan 
perpetually in agitation which made it impossible for him to continue. 

There is a troublesome playgoer who does not belong to the class 
of the wicked; he is simply ignorant, and, having no faith in the 
players, has continual recourse to his book. He neither hears nor sees, 
he does nothing but hunt. His leaves are always rustling, and he is 

@always exclaiming: “Is it scene four? no, scene five. Well then, 
where’s the Gaoler? The Gaoler’s in the book: ‘Scene five, enter 
Gaoler.’ Oh no it isn’t; the leaves have stuck somehow! Ah! here we 
are: ‘Scene five—old man’s house.’ (Glancing at stage): So it is—old 
man’s house.” 

Then there is a chilly playgoer, who, when” Macbeth is about to do 
his murder, will complain of a current of air from the stage; or when Lear 
falls over the body of his child, will rise with a loud shiver to put 
on his great-coat ; and there is a once-a-year playgoer, who is nervous, 
suspicious, and in a constant state of agitation. To begin, he can’t 
believe in the number of his stall, and summons half-a-dozen officials 
round him during the opening scene to give him full assurance ; ‘the 
slightest stir in the pit suggests to him a riot, and if there is a whistle in 
the gaspipes he is certain the house is on fire. A very annoying class 
of playgoers comes from the suburbs in large parties; they are good 
people at home, and are more oceupied with each other than with 
the stage. In their friendliness they keep up a constant whisper 
or buzz: “ How are you, Bobby—well seated? Do you like it? Are 
you enjoying it? And you, Carry—are you comfortable? Is it 
what you expected? Oh! Have you got your watch, Harry? 
What’s o’clock?) Remember we must be at the station punctually. 
Keep looking at your watch.” Hereabouts the family party is*hushed 
by an irritated neighbour, and now the whispering begins, to which the 
buzzing may be preferred, for nothing so penetrates and excites the ear 
as an eager whisper. Finally, they get up to go just as the last scene 
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begins, and then the searching for things dropped, the adjusting of little 
shawls, and repeated consultations of poor Harry’s watch to make sure 
of the hour, rob the rest of the house of their due portion of entertain- 
ment. In the Ladies’ Gallery at the House of Commons there is an 
inscription to be seen by all upon their entrance : “ Silence is requested ;” 
and it is rarely disregarded. Why should not similar inscriptions appear 
within the walls of our theatres ? 

Alfred de Vigny, the distinguished author of “ Cing Mars” and other 
well-known works, told Macready that he attributed the general 
superiority of the audiences at the Francais to the exclusion of ladies 
from the stalls: “‘ You will never have a thoroughly attentive, devoted 
audience,” he said, “while you ‘admit family parties to the stalls with 
their tittle-tattle and their flirtations.” However this may be, it is 
certain that the mass of men who fill the stalls and pit of the Frangais 
exercise a considerable influence over the whole house. If the balcon 
is too eloquent, or if it makes any kind of stir, the stalls call it to order. 
On one occasion I remember a child of four years old in a private box 
pointing to the chandelier with wonderment, and exclaiming in shrill 
tones : “ Voyez, maman, comme c’est beau, ca doit étre trds couteux.” 
Five gentlemen rose in the stalls, and, directing their glasses upon the box, 
uttered in chorus the word “Chut/” The mother then coaxed the 
child, muffled its mouth, and succeeded in silencing it for five minutes, 
But longer repression was impossible, its amazement broke out anew, and 
was reiterated in the same sentence, which lasted a long time because 
breath was taken between each syllable: “‘ Voy—ez—ma—man—comme 
—’est—beau—ga—doit ”"—ete. The five rose again, and this time they 
said, “ Sortez/” upon which the mother took the child in her arms and 
left the theatre. 

There is a description of playgoer, both dignified and instructed, who 
would not on any account disturb the business of the scene, or substitute 
his own dialogue for that of the dramatist, and who commands respect 
by his decorum, but who frets you by his aspect. He is the prejudiced 
playgoer. He cannot free his mind from old fetters; it is stubborn 
against new impressions. However great the actor, or however enchant- 
ing the actress, he closes his sympathies against them. He goes to the 
play from curiosity, and he sits through it in disgust. At the end of 
each act he enters his protest: “This won’t do; this is not like the old 
days—no, no. I see no Kean here, nor Macready ; the great ones are 
dead. Well, well; let those like it who can, but I can’t forget.” And 
why should he forget? Why should not the appreciation of what was 
noble in one artist open your mind to a further appreciation of fine qua- 
lities in another? If we reverence Michael Angelo, must we therefore shut 
our eyes to the greatness of Titian and Raffaelle—must we reject the 
whole domain of’ art in order to remain the devotee of one artist? This 
cramping of our faculties is surely the worst compliment that we ean pay 
to the genius which first awakened them, Poetry and art claim homage 
wherever and in whomsoever they appear; and the best tribute we can 
pay to the influence of our first eacher is to maintain our sensibilities 
ever alive to the impress of truth and beauty, 

a 2 
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DRAMATIC INCIDENTS. 


{Norz.—Thinking that it will be useful to print from time to time certain 
dramatic exercises, derived from history or popular romance, which can be 
used either for purposes of elocution or for acting in private, I am happy to 
commence the series with “The Bruce’s Crisis,” by Mr. Martin Tupper.—C. S.] 


“THE BRUCE'S CRISIS.” 
By Martin F. Tupper. 


Scene—Night, and a storm: two warriors asleep at the foot of a tree. 
Enter, slowly in the dark, several armed men. 


One speaks. Hush, you there, hush !—they’re asleep, and little 
wonder; hunted about by old John Lorn and his bloodhounds, this 
King o’ Scots, as they call him, along with the follower he’s so fond of— 
some say his foster-brother ; look, here they lie, the pair o’ them, at our 
wills ; and a mint o’ blood-money along with ’em :—hist ! hush you there 
—not a whisper, nor a footfall: ’tis but the thrust of a sword, and 


there’s a thousand pounds English to each one of us: hist !—curse him 
—he wakes ! 


Bruce. What ho! the Philistines are upon us, Donald ! 
Up !—Ha! you wretch, to hew a sleeping man ! 
What ?—killed at once outright, with cloven skull ? 
But Pll avenge thee! Down, ye murderous villains ! 
Ha! what, another? and another—another ? 

How many more to cleave and hack i’ the dark ? 
They dint and batter my good battle-axe ! 

[He fights ; and kills some, driving the rest away. Then, 

after an interval— 

But—woe'to me, for dear true Donald dead ! 
Yet must I leave thee weltering here, my kith ; 
For that staunch bloodhound’s bay is in mine ears 
Nearing me, and I may not risk the life 
Of Scotia’s rightful king: away then—whither ? 
Yea, God Himself shall be my guide and guard ; 
And thus, once more into the driving rain 
For some safe refuge: surely, nigh to this 
The Douglas should have met me with his escort ? 
I trust in Heaven, and wander darkling on, 
Assured that He, Who rescued me at Dalry, 
Who by a spider taught me hope at Rackrin, 
Who brought me help at Carrick, and Whose hand 
Saved me from those three traitors in the way, 
Will still defend the king’s anointed head. 
What's here !—a handy hovel? in the blaze 
Of that last flash a moment visible ; 
And haply full of murderers, like those last,— 
Well, anywise, ’twere shelter from this storm, 
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And—should the royal Bruce confess a fear ? 

Open, for charity, good folk ? [He knocks at the door. 
A traveller 

Craves room beneath your rooftree, in Christ’s name ! 


A Woman looks out at a side window and says: 


Who be ye thus at midnight? All true men 
And all poor travellers be welcome here 
For sake of one poor one, too poor withal— 
As hunted and despoiled of all his rights ! 
Mean you the king, good came ? 
Ay, blessings on him, 

Our own dear lawful king, Robert the Bruce ! 
O but I pray to live to see the hour 
When, harried though he be with hounds and horns, 
He yet shall reign the chosen king of Scotland ; 
I pray thus, night and day. 

Since you so love him, 
Know, dame, the Bruce is here! I am the king! 
God save him! But why thus alone, afoot, 
With none to guard and wait on majesty ? 
Where are thy loyal followers, O king ? 
Yet,—art thou verily my king? 

Behold ! 

Twined round my casque, the narrow rim of gold 
Wherewith at Scone they bound this feverish brow ; 
Look on me, dame! the Bruce thou knowesi now! 
Is this not he? 

O glad and glorious sight ! 
Yea, yea—come in! we’ll shelter thee to-night— 
Ay, and for ever—O, the happy hour! 
We'll give thee all we are, and all we have ; 
I and my sons will serve thee to the death ; 
Thou shalt lack nothing now that we can yield, 
Even to life. But hark! was that a horn? 
I hear the tramp of soldiers—quick ! come in, 
Come in and bar the door. O, safe! O, happy ! 


[Bruce goes in. Enter soldiers under Epward Bruce and 
Lorp James Dovue.as. 


Near this should be the tryste: a wild wet night ; 
Anyhow, we wait awhile ; to wander further 

Without a moon were perilous. Halt them, Edward ! 
I fear me that the king hath missed his track, 

Or that the fiend, MacDougal, on the way, 

Hath caught him with his sleuth-hounds. Open to us! 
We'll break the door else: ho, there! Who's within? 


Woman [at the window}, A poor old widow, and her honest sons. 


What would your worships ¢ 
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Edward Bruce. 
And well-paid shelter. 
Bruce [rushing out). Ha! my brother’s voice— 
Edward ! and good Lord James! and all these friends ! 
O happiness ! so many true men left ; 
For much I’ve dreaded traitorous Galloway 
Had killed my last of loyal followers : 
Yea, for they melted from my side like snow, 
Dropped one by one, till I am here alone— 
Alone? O, not alone! Friends, soldiers, subjects, 
So many left, and so well armed and hearted ? 
On! let us now surprise the treacherous Lorn, 
Or ever Clifford or Sir Aymer wot it. 
And then, and then, down upon each by turns, 
Breaking their forces piecemeal, one by one, 
Ev’n as they melted up my faithful few !— 
Now, let the minion-led young English Edward 
Look to his crown, nor dream of touching mine ! 
His Gascon Gavaston and Hugh De Spenser, 
Mean parasites and panderers, bloat him out 
With the black hope that, like his guilty father, 
He, too, shall win a bad historic name 
As “ Hammer of the Scots : ”—go to! his noblest 
Is but to be a sponge, a leech, to drain 
Our national life-blood through tax-torturing : 
But from to-day no longer shall the foe 
Trample us down and lay our honours low. 
My James of Douglas, hearken : from this hour, 
Dwindles to naught usurping England’s power, 
And I, the king, to Scotland’s heart most dear, 
Shall reign supreme in peaceful glory here ! 


Only a rest, good woman, 








SHYLOCK IN GERMANY. 


By W. Bearry-K1nasTon. 
In Two Parts.—Parr IL 


“TIVHE Merchant of Venice” was performed for the first time in Berlin 

on the 16th of August, 1788, the part of Shylock being sustained by 
Herr Fleck, the leading German tragedian of the Royal Theatre. In the 
“ Theatrical Annals” of that year I find an elaborate criticism of Fleck’s 
impersonation ; his rendering of Shylock’s character appears to have 
been at once dignified and passionate, mainly based upon a loftier con- 
ception of the rile than that hitherto generally adopted by German 
Shakespearian students. Tubal, as a contrast to Fleck’s haughty and 
refined Hebrew, was played as a low-caste, peddling Jew; and the critic 
calls particular attention to a trait of subtle realism exhibited by Fleck 
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in vulgarising his tone and manner down to Tubal's level during his 
scene with that abased and cringing broker. 

Seydelmann, who played the part, before my time, in Germany, is 
stated by the chief critical authorities upon modern Shakespearian imper- 
sonations, to have been the greatest Shylock of the nineteenth century. 
His make-up was that of a vigorous man, between fifty and sixty years 
of age, of upright bearing, firm step, carrying his head high, and speaking 
his words in deep and sonorous tones. Shylock, as rendered by Seydel- 
mann, was the incorporation of a persecuted nation’s accumulated wrath. 
Even in his outbursts of fiendish rejoicing over Antonio’s ruin, in his 
sanguinary yearnings to take the life of his arch-enemy, in his tremulous 
exultation whilst anticipating his revenge, he compelled his audience to 
feel that there was some justification for all those manifestations of 
extravagant excitement. All the sorrows and angers of his oppressed 
race seemed to simmer in his breast until at last they moved him to 
unreasoning rage and blotted out all human sympathies from his over- 
wrought nature. When his servant deserted him for a Christian master 
and his only daughter fled with a Christian lover, he turned like a 
wounded lion upon Antonio, grimly resolved to make that detested foe 
pay, in his own person, for all the wrongs inflicted upon Shylock by 
Christendom, Although he horrified the public by the malignant inten- 
sity with which he emphasised his savage lust for Antonio’s blood, he 
contrived to enlist their sympathies on his behalf when Portia’s sentence 
shattered all his hopes of vengeance. His physical collapse under the 
decree ordaining his conversion to Christianity is alleged to have been 
painfully realistic; and the dominant impression prevalent amongst 
his audience upon his final exit was that he had been hardly dealt with 

Bogumil Dawison, himself the scion of a distinguished Jewish family, 
represented Shylock as a religious martyr. Whilst playing the part as a 
shifty, thrifty Jew, he never allowed the public to waver from his own 
settled conviction that Shylock had suffered moral degradation through 
the vileness of the Christians with whom he had had to do, in one way or 
another. He made it only too clear, to crowded houses without number, 
that Shylock, in suffering a terrible penalty for an unfulfilled criminal 
project, the motive for which, however, grew out of the persecutions 
inflicted upon him by his Christian tormentors, was most unjustly 
punished. His Shylock, as well as Dessoir’s and Devrient’s (both of 
whom followed Dawison’s lines in almost every respect), was con- 
spicuously Jewish, in gait, demeanour, accent, and gesticulation. It was, 
on the whole, more Robsonian than Irvingite—extraordinarily powerful 
in the pathetic and tragical episodes, all but overstepping the frontier of 
the comic in the irate scenes with Antonio and Tubal. But Dawison— 
poor fellow, he died a lingering death some few years ago—was a remark- 
able and highly memorable Shylock, overflowing with a vigour of deli- 
neation that sometimes smacked of the burlesque, but always riveted 
your attention upon the deeply-exercised Jew, who, though encompassed 
round about by a host of merciless foes, fought one and all to the bitter 
end with indomitable courage. Dawison’s personal conceit was inor- 
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dinate ; and, as he was a “star” of the first magnitude, before whom 
abashed managers hung their diminished heads, he used to clip and 
prune the pieces he played in, so that the interest of his audience might 
be concentrated exclusively upon himself. Whenever he consented, 
therefore, to act the part of Shylock, he insisted that the entire fifth act 
of the “ Merchant” should be omitted from the performance, main- 
taining that the dramatic climax of the play was fully attained at the 
close of the trial-scene, and that when the curtain had dropped upon his 
final exit, there could be no reasonable occasion for raising it again. No 
other German actor of any eminence, so far as I am aware, has ever taken 
so outrageous a liberty with Shakespeare or the theatre-going public! 

By far the most psychologically interesting impersonation of Shylock 
that I have ever witnessed in Germany was that of Theodore Doering, 
the enfant gité of the Berlinese, who died the other day at a ripe old age, 
only a few weeks after he had completed his fiftieth year of service to the 
Prussian King as a Koeniglicher Hofschauspieler, or Royal Court-Actor. 
On the celebration of his Jubilee, William I. decorated him with the 
Order of the Red Eagle, a distinction never theretofore conferred by a 
Hohenzollern-Brandenburg upon a stage-player. Doering’s line was 
essentially comic ; indeed, he was the first comedian in Germany for at 
least. twenty-five years of his brilliant career—but, having obtained per- 
mission upon I forget what occasion to play Shylock at the Schaus- 
pielhaus, he made such a tremendous hit with his entirely “new and 
original” rendering of the part,’that no other actor was cast for it at the 
Royal Theatre during my eight years’ continuous residence in the Prussian 
capital. His Shylock was one of splendid contrasts and artistic blendings 
—neither distinctly tragical nor pronouncedly comical, but so deft a 
dovetailing of both “lines” that the intellectual joinery defied detection. 
He delineated the character as that of a man terribly in earnest about 
everything he says and does, and feverishly anxious that everybody, 
friend and foe alike, should take him au grand sérieuz, but whose 
utterances and actions constantly assume a ludicrous aspect because his 
notions and views differ so essentially from those of mankind at large. 
He did not attempt to shine as the vindicator of Jewish wrongs or as the 
champion of an oppressed race, but took up an absolutely vacant stand 
amongst German Shylocks as a sort of moral hybrid—a cross between the 
heroic and the degraded. This marvellous by-play, and the electrifying 
effects he produced by certain grisly chuckles, heartrending cries, and 
ferocious gestures, entirely his own, are altogether indescribable. Nobody 
who has seen him in the part is likely:to ever forget him. His exit from 
the judgment-chamber was the most masterly achievement in dumb-show 
recorded in the annals of the Schauspielhaus. After having exhibited so 
exuberant a vigour and vivacity all through the trial that he apparently 
experienced no small difficulty in keeping his sheer vis vite under decent 
control, he broke down under the iniquitous sentence of the “ wise young 
judge” into an utter helplessness and infirmity extremely pitiful to con- 
template. Staggering feebly to the door, his eyes fixed in a glassy stare 
painfully suggestive of his having been stricken by blindness, he lurched 
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up against the frame of the doorway, and, after clinging convulsively to 
it for a few agonised seconds, dropped heavily to the ground in an inert 
heap, uttering a groan of infinite despair that thrilled every heart in the 
house. Strong men’s faces used to turn deadly white as that dreadful 
groan resounded through the theatre, hushed to an unnatural and almost 
oppressive stillness. Doering—peace to his manes !|—was indeed a 
Shylock haud obliviscari. His mastery over his audience was unbroken 
from his first entrance to his final exit ; and this, I may unhesitatingly 
assert, was the only dramatic characteristic common to himself and Henry 
Irving. Their conception and rendering of the part differed in almost 
every conceivable aspect; but I am bound to confess, having been a 
wanderer in many lands for more than two decades, during which I have 
heard “‘ The Merchant of Venice ” in well-nigh every European language, 
that their two Shylocks have impressed me more deeply and pleasurably 
than all the other impersonations of that character that have hitherto 
come under my personal cognizance. 

Vienna has only produced two remarkable Shylocks within the last half 
century, La Roche and Lewinsky, both of whom invested the character with 
all the more repulsive features it is so eminently susceptible of assuming 
when interpreted in conformity with Riimelin’s definition. It would, 
perhaps, be more strictly correct to say that Lewinsky inherited La Roche’s 
rendering of Shylock from that truly great actor, when the latter retired, 
in 1852, from the Burg upon a pension, which he still lives to enjoy, 
after having played the Jew and several other leading Shakespearian parts 
on the imperial stage for sixteen consecutive years. Lewinsky, facilis 
princeps amongst contemporary Austrian tragedians, has sustained the 
part ever since La Roche’s retirement, unrelieved by any “double” or 
substitute until within the last two years or so. In the autumn of 1877 
& young actor of good provincial repute, named Mittelwurzer, obtained 
an engagement for leading business at the Burg, under the special stipu- 
lation that he should alternate with Lewinsky in Shakespearian premiers 
réles, such as Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Lear, and Shylock; and I 
remember seeing him in the last-named part just two years ago, as I 
passed through Vienna on my homeward route from the seat of war in the 
East. To my apprehensions he appeared to be a vulgar mouthing ranter; 
and I must do the cultivated audience of the Burg the justice to record 
the circumstance that he scarcely “got a hand” throughout the whole 
evening’s performance. ‘The Merchant of Venice,” however, has been 
but seldom played of late years in the Kaiserstadt. Shylock is neither 
a favourite with the Viennese public, nor with Lewinsky himself, whose 
special “ line” is heroic tragedy ; whilst Mittelwurzer’s blatant declama- 
tion and frenzied gesticulations in the part have drawn down upon him 
such severe reprehension from the dramatic critics of the Austrian Residenz, 
that he regards Shylock with the same aversion that is alleged to be 
entertained towards holy-water by His Satanic Majesty. 

Before concluding this necessarily incomplete notice of the Latter-Day 
German Shylocks whose names are identified, throughout the length and 
breadth of Fatherland, with the immortal Shakespearian Jew, I will take 
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leave to set down a few facts and statistics connected with the per- 
formances of the “Merchant” in Germany, some of which may perhaps not 
prove altogether uninteresting to the professional readers of this magazine. 
The most eminent of the Berlin and Vienna Shylocks I have already 
enumerated ; and I should be guilty of manifest injustice to several 
highly-gifted artists, were I to forego all mention of the excellent actors 
who have successfully played that part upon the boards of celebrated 
German theatres, now become provincial, but formerly—in the good old 
ante-imperial days, when literature and the arts flourished in a dozen 
little royal, princely, and grand-ducal German capitals—centres of attrac- 
tion to which first-class talent, dramatic and musical, was remuneratively 
attracted. The great Shylocks of Munich, within the memory of man, 
have been Jost, Grunert, and Wohlbrueck. Leipsic still boasts of her 
“glorious Klaeger;” Hanover, of Carl Devrient; and Weimar, of 
Lehfeld. About half-a-dozen various adaptations of the “ Merchant ” 
have been performed at different times upon the German stage, Ohlen- 
schlaeger’s being the version most generally adopted. At the Royal 
Theatre in Berlin, exactly one hundred and ninety-five representations of 
Shylock have been given between the 16th August, 1788, the date of 
Fleck’s first appearance in the part, and the 31st December, 1879. 








THE GAY CITY. 


Monte Car1o, January 25th, 1880. 

| ghey has indolent writer been placed in the position of the luckless 

individual who signs this rambling article. Driven from his wadded 
and quilted stronghold in Paris by stress of weather, failing health, and 
general breakdown, he sought refuge on this Rock of Joy, the world for- 
getting, but alas! not by his editor forgot. An urgent telegram from my 
indefatigable editor informs me that the British public are anxious anent 
the fate of Sardou’s new theological comedy at the Théatre Frangais (plays go 
for nothing in France unless they are “ psychcological,” like those of Dumas, 
or “scientific,” as the “Tour du Monde”), and that my post is in Paris, 
where I ought to be now, endeavouring to bribe the box book-keeper, or 
overawing the manager by representing to him the enormous influence of 
this bright little magazine, so as to obtain admission to the first perform- 
ance of the latest theatrical sensation. Fortunately for me, I can answer 
that the play is not due till long after this month’s number has gone to 
press, and that I will attempt to justify the heading to my prose by the 
broad assertion that the Gay City is now encamping on the borders of the 
lapis-lazuli waves of the Mediterranean. So send me no more telegrams, 
bring me no more reports, but leave me beneath the palms, seated in the 
sleepy gardens of high-cliffed Monaco, where the prickly pear fights for 
supremacy with the bold cactus. Iwill turn away from banks of blossom- 
ing geraniums, and looking lazily out to sea, shade my eyes from the 
genial sun, and talk in my own idle desultory fashion, trying to prove the 
truth of the following paradoxical utterance, namely, Paris for the nonce 
is not in Paris, but here, basking in the noontide heat, shooting at 
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pigeons, watching the French and English horses jump the brook at the 
steeplechases of Nice, flirting everywhere—at lawn-tennis, and on the 
Promenade des Anglais—or trying a system to break the bank at roulette 
or trente-et-quarante. There are several orders of Parisians, but I, at 
present, need only split them into two broad camps, and call them Parisians 
who work, and Parisians who have been born under such lucky constel- 
lations that they have never had to think of aught save their own amuse- 
ment, and never mean to do anything else. I have to speak of this latter 
stratum only, for my readers can easily guess that the Parisians who 
traffic, keep shops, barter, bank, and otherwise try to appropriate and 
keep for the longest possible time a small portion of that floating capital 
which is known by the generic term “other people’s money,” have 
little to do with that laughing-gas called Parisian gaicty. They 
dig and delve, scrape and save, endow their daughters, and pay 
their sons’ debts just as you do, who live in the dainty suburbs of 
London, and travel down to Throgmorton Street daily, easily accumu- 
lating a large fortune by the simple process of carrying backwards 
and forwards with you a mysterious but natty little black leather bag. 
Would you believe, lively Londoner, who I meet on the boulevards, with 
red guide-book and gravel-coloured jacket, that there are thousands of 
people in the naughty capital of France who never visit a theatre; and 
many more thousands of brave hardworking women who pass their 
entire lives behind a butcher’s counter, in the windowed caisse of a 
grocer’s shop, or enthroned with carafons of brandy and lumps of sugar 
at a café; living in the strictest economy and thriftily putting by, 
sou by sou, for the child that is down in the country with sturdy nurse 
or poor rejation, and that is adored with all the blind enthusiasm of 
which a real Frenchwoman is capable, when she takes to loving ? 

The seamy side of Paris has never been properly shown to English eyes ; 
the reverse of the medal that bears upon its surface cafés, balls, and haunts 
of vice and amusement is still waiting for a patient veracious pen to astonish 
some of my prudish countrymen, and to prove to a few hypocritical Germans 
that there is plenty of virtue, and not a few examples of abnegation, sacri- 
fice, and self-help, to be found in the town which is the world’s great inn— 
the gigantic international and universal rendezvous for all who seek 
pleasure, variety, holiday, and excitement. ‘Those are the people who paid 
out the Prussians so quickly; the miniature capitalists who pop their 
savings into the State coffers. For them cheap tailors have no attraction, 
they ape no gentility in shoddy garments, but put by for a rainy day and 
patch and repatch their cerulean blouse, laughing slyly at the butterflies of 
fashion, the haunters of club and cowlisse, who form the gay part of the 
population. And, strange to say, these last folk are mostly not Parisians 
at all, but English residents, North and South Americans, Jews of all 
nations, and slightly damaged electro-plated counts and barons from Italy, 
the land of lemonade. Add to these the members of the Jockey Club, of 
the Cercle de la Rue Royale, the pick of the Stock Exchange basket, a few 
artists, journalists, and critics, and you have done with Paris that laughs, 
dances, gambles, goes the pace generally, and lives the big life—la grande vie, 
la vie 2 grandes guides. At the head of this strange herd I must place the 
band of the Houseless Rich, the visitors and dwellers on the threshold, who, 
although brimming over with pocket-money, have positively no home, no 
family, no friends, and are received nowhere, except in those shady retreats 
where money is the only passport needed. These martyrs you seeyawning at 
every first-night, visiting and revisiting every entertainment, every little 
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hall that can boast a proscenium and footlights. They are parvenus from 
every clime; men who are under slight clouds in other lands, and ladies 
whose lives are written in the records of Hannen’s decrees. These incon- 
gruous elements—which my friend from the North of England is prone to 
take for the population of Paris—are in town in November, in the south in 
January, in Italy a little later, back again in June. Then comes Deauville 
in August, and the hygienic visit to springs of evil-smelling waters in 
September. They all know each other, more or less, and I have met them 
all here this winter at Nice, Cannes, Mentone, and Monaco, as I expected, 
lodging in hotel or furnished villa, startling our dear unpretending 
English girl-visitors, with their cloth dresses and comfortable flat-heeled 
boots—a motley troop—the Houseless Rich! 

Said I not aright, when I declared that the Gay City was displaced 
for a time, and how could I help following my pupazzi, my amusing marion- 
nettes? Do you not know that on this rock, facing the sparkling sea, stands 
one of the most handsome theatres of the world, coming only second in 
beauty to the Grand Opera in Paris, built by the same architect, and 
opened last year? Beneath the same roof stand the never-tiring roulette 
wheels, around which cluster the worshippers of the golden calf; so that 
after listening to a glorious orchestra discoursing sweet music, or between 
the.acts of an opera, with Faure as principal singer, one can enjoy the 
strange feeling of suddenly coming upon a crowd who are playing for dear 
life, soothed by the accents of mellifiuous croupier, and the sound of the 
rattling wooden rakes that gather up the money lost, or put into position 
the proffered stake. What a grand opportunity for the moralist! Theatre 
and play, Thespis and Mammon, under one roof, panem et circenses, money 
and pleasure—the whole of life; the be-all and end-all of existence, com- 
pressed into one brilliant temple, glistening with gold, proud pillars of 
marble and patient mosaics, standing as firm as the Colosseum, on that 
most splendid foundation—human folly ! 

Here have I seen the old year out, and swearing like a Frenchman by 
my sacred word of honour, I regret not the defunct three hundred and 
sixty-five days of 1879, that deserve no complimentary funeral oration. In 
artistic dramatic history the past twelve months will hold no place—alas, 
poor year! Thou hast lived of failures and revivals; scarce a success 
floats on the surface of an ocean of mediocrity to mark thy place in man’s 
memory. Thou hast not resolved the knotty problem concerning the 
establishment of a second and popular opera; a cheap lyric theatre for 
native talent—problem that was pending when thy predecessor 1878 
faded away. Truly, thou didst rid us of a bad director at the Odéon 
(M. Duquesnel), who sent his troupe to Lyons, and laughed at the 
obligations of his cahier de charges, and gave us in May a good manager 
at the opera, M. Vaucosbeil, who has had no time to get up anything new, 
but who came into an inheritance—the revival of “‘ Masaniello.” One 
great triumph only, “ L’Assommoir,” and that not a success of literature, 
but merely of curiosity and realistic stage effect. The subsidised houses 
have vegetated upon very little. The company of the ThéAtre Frangais 
has been away in London, and only gave us three novelties of one act 
apiece, “ Le Petit Hotel,” “ L’Etincelle,” and ‘‘ Anne de Kerirller”—the 
last a dismal failure—-with a revival of the “ Mariage de Figaro,” that 
gave rise to much adverse criticism. ’Tis true that Moliére’s house has 
got a new ceiling, but that is barely sufficient. The Opéra Comique has 
been closed for repairs, and reopened with the strongest claque that has 
been known for many a year in Paris—a strange fact, especially when it 
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must be remembered that the Knights of the Horny Palms have already 
been eternally banished from the Opera and the Frangais. Plenty of revivals 
here, among which a meritorious one of that incomprehensible “ Flute 
Enchantée,” with four short operas that blossomed forth only to wither 
away again in the back parlours of rash music publishers. 

The drama proper has not been in a precisely flourishing condition. 
Two of our biggest theatres seem to have decidedly voted for fairy plays 
and purposeless show-pieces. “Cendrillon” still rages at the Porte Saint- 
Martin, to the delight of very young people, who go to see the tricks and 
changes, and of very old children, who rush to admire the fairies. ‘The 
Black Venus” triumphs at the Chitelet, and turns the stage into a 
zoological garden, with its caravan of real camels and grotesque animals. 
At the Théatre des Nations, “ Notre Dame de Paris” was a praiseworthy 
effort, and things seemed looking up there, till the revolutionary play, 
* Les Mirabeau,” dropped upon us like a wet blanket. With the decline of 
the romantic style must be noticed the gradual increase of that legacy of 
the empire, opera bouffe, which shines out resplendent at several poinis. 
The Nouveautés, with “ Fatinitza,” revealed to Parisian playgoers the 
serious qualities of Suppé, the Austrian composer. At the Renaissance, 
“La Petite Mademoiselle ” and “La Jolie Persane ” only just paid their way. 
“‘ Paques Fleuries ” was but too soon forgotten at the Folies Dramatiques, 
where the recent success of Offenbach’s “La Fille du Tambour Major”’ 
will atone for many errors. A new director, M. Cautin, started at the 
Bouffes Parisiens with “ Panurge,” and then came “ Les Noces d’Olivette.” 
These were only tolerable, but the old house will take a deal of “ working 
up.” 

Serious comedy has met with many ups and downs. “ L’Aventure de 
Ladislas Bolski ” was only half a success at the Vaudeville; but then the 
revival of “ Les Lionnes Pauvres” showed us the growing taste of the 
public for plays that turn upon incidents of our daily life. We want 
authors here who will work for us and consult our tastes. Céline 
Chaumont acted at this theatre for a short time, but was frigidly received. 
She is so clever that it would be a pity if audiences who once adored 
her were to tire of her sweet mincing ways and agreeable mannerisms. 
We wanted to laugh in ’79, and broad farce had a fair innings with the 
antics of the Hanlon-Lees at the Variétés, where the year began with “ Le 
Grand Casimir ”—a story of life in a cireus—and finished with Hennequin’s 
‘La Femme & Papa.” But how wonder at success with Dupuis and Baron, 
Judic and Chaumont to cater for us? The Palais Royal gave two editions 
of the same play, “ Le Mari de la Débutante ;” then came “ Les Locataires 
de M. Blondeau,” which, as “ French Flats,” has crossed the Atlantic to 
delight the New Yorkers; and three failures of no importance. Of all the 
baggage of the Gymnase only one piece survives, and that is Gondinet’s 
“ Jonathan ”—with Saint Germain’s creation of a devoted Yankee—the 
last production of the veteran manager, Montigny, who retires shortly, 
after a reign of twenty years and more. The Nouveau Lyrique, at the old 
Gaité, after annoying us with such dreary stuff as “Guido et Ginevra,” 
closed its doors, as the unlucky year died out. But we must not forget 
that 1879 granted us the divine Patti at the Trocadero for a day, and gave 
us Mdlle. Heilbronn at the Opera. 

And now, 1879, bring out thy dead and let me hastily count thy victims. 
Clairville, one of the last representative French authors, who revelled in 
the old vaudeville with saucy couplets and the long review of past events. 
Baron Taylor, the philanthropist, the founder of a flourishing dramatic 
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fund; Roger, the one-armed tenor, and deep-voiced Belval—two ancient 
glories of the opera; Fechter, long since forgotten here; Varney, author 
of the celebrated song, “ Mourir pour la Patrie,’ and Georges Petit, a 
courageous author who died just before his play, “ Papa,” came out at the 
Palais Royal. Ah! bad year that has gone, thou hast liberally done thy 
sexton’s work, and yet upon thy barely-closed tomb I would fain speak a 
few good words for thee. If I can find but little praise ‘tis not my fault. 
How can I thank thee in the name of dramatic art for the rigorous winter 
that caused half of our playhouses to close their portals, thereby effacing 
all the profits of the manager’s swmmum bonum,a rainy summer? The 
dramatic and musical harvest has been but a meagre one in France, and I 
am ashamed to say that there seems to be little or no improvement in 
the style of intellectual amusement in England, Germany, or Italy. With 
this—to a Parisian mind—consoling thought, rest in peace, old Eighteen 
Hundred and Seventy Nine! Alas, poor year !—Tus Batp-Heapep May. 








THEATRICAL NOTES FROM BERLIN. 


By Horratn ScHNEIDER’s GHOsT. 


Ww can only boast of two dramatic novelties worthy of mention this 
month, although our play-writers — play-adapters would be their 
more appropriate denomination—have been uncommonly busy and prolific - 
of late. And a vast amount of rubbish they have produced, at once so 

heavy and so mawkish that even the mighty theatrical appetite of my 


much-enduring compatriots has proved unequal to tackling it. In the 
flesh, I wrote a good many successful plays, and, even in my present 
disembodied condition, I am vain enough to believe that there was more 
good solid stuff, in the way of telling situations and lively dialogue, in one 
of my pieces than is to be found in half-a-dozen of the boneless and nerve- 
less “ society dramas ” it is my doom to listen to as I wander, night after 
night, from one of my old haunts to another. But we old ghosts, like a 
good many ancient bores amongst the living, are inveterate laudatores 
temporis acti; and the dramatic productions to which I take exception 
are, doubtless, eminently suitable to the taste of the present generation. 
Your famous Alexander Pope—whom I, by-the-way, only know personally 
as @ confirmed railer against modern literary style—is my authority for 
endeavouring to believe that “ whatever is, is right;” and if my faith in 
that comfortable axiom be ever shaken by spasms of hypercritical doubt, it 
is promptly steadied again by my knowledge of the fact that Moser, Lindau, 
Anzengruber, and others ejusdem generis too numerous to recapitulate, are 
chronically in the receipt of lucrative tanti2mes from managers all over 
Germany. 

Ernest Wichert’s four-act comedy, “ The Prince’s Friend,” was brought 
out with an extraordinarily strong cast at the Schauspielhaus the other 
night; and whatever may be my opinion of the play’s intrinsic merits, I 
am free to admit that it could not have been better acted, even in the 
palmiest days of that Royal Institution to which I belonged nearly half a 
century ago. Its plot is a complicated one, bristling with improbabilities 
and anachronisms, and culminating in an anti-climax. The hero, reigning 
duke of a petty German state, has been transferred abruptly from the 
university to the throne. By nature an idealist, he has steeped himself 
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during his student-life in democratic theories, and, Diogenes-like, despising 
the accessories of wealth and rank, yearns to discovera Man. At Marienbad, 
whilst taking the inconceivably noisome waters of that Bohemian Bad-Ort, 
he lights upon the object of his search in the person of a Dr. Malthus, who 
displays a fine thoroughgoing indifference to his exalted station, and is 
oppressively biirgerlich, to all appearances, in his thoughts, habits, and 
manners. With some difficulty the duke persuades the doctor to grant 
him his friendship ; having acquired which, he proceeds incontinently to 
fall in love with Malthus’s pretty niece, and becomes an ardent suitor for 
her hand. The doctor, however, will not hear of such a mésalliance, and 
dismisses his highness with a curt refusal. Consequently he falls into 
disgrace with his sovereign, who causes him to be placed under strict 
police surveillance, and soon discovers that the pretended Malthus is in 
reality his own kinsman, Prince Oscar, the representative of the elder line 
of his ducal house, with whom his deceased father, in order to avoid the 
risk of a war of succession in the duchy, had entered into a secret compact 
for the ultimate union of the two branches of the family by the marriage 
of his son, the future reigning duke, to Prince Oscar’s niece and sole 
heiress. The prince has adopted an alias in order to make the acquaintance 
of his son-in-law in posse, under circumstances enabling him to study the 
young gentleman’s true character, and has kept Princess Cecilia in abso- 
lute ignorance of her illustrious birth. But the overwrought duke, whén 
he finds out his “ friend’s ” real rank, conceives himself to be the victim of 
an intrigue, and rejects indignantly the Serene hand which he had so 
eagerly craved when he believed it to be that of a democratic physician’s 
poor relation. His suspicions and susceptibilities are, however, eventually 
allayed, and all parties, even those concerned in the underplot, which 
constitutes the comic element in the play, are made happy. 

Julius Béhm’s “ A Waltz of Chopin,” in one act, was originally pro- 
duced at Munich, where. it fell through, despite the ingenuity of its plot 
and humour of its principal situation, chiefly by reason of the silly puerility 
and hideous dulness of its comic “business,” which turns upon a sausage 
and a box of toys, respectively intended by a tiresome schoolmaster and 
his objectionable wife as presents, secretly to be despatched to their 
juvenile son, an absentee from home, who, if he resemble his parents, must 
indeed be a painfully stupid person. Apropos of Munich, I have just heard 
that Count von Moy, King Ludwig’s first master of the ceremonies, has 
lost his office and been permanently shelved en rétraite, on account of a 
play recently written by him and brought out at the Stadttheater. This 
play, intituled “ A German Nobleman,” ineurred His Majesty’s high dis- 
pleasure, because its hero is made by the author, first, to refuse compliance 
with a royal “command” todinner; and, secondly, to bestow his high-born 
daughter upon a plebeian portrait-painter. These heinous offences would 
in themselves have sufficed to render Count Moy’s position at the Bavarian 
Court all but untenable ; His Excellency, however, gave the finishing-stroke 
to his career as an official by committing the surprising turpitude of 
appearing on the stage im answer to the enthusiastic call for “author,” 
vociferated by the audience when the curtain fell on the first performance 
of his brilliantly successful play! Next morning he received a royal 
intimation of his suspension from office for a year; and he has.since then 
been definitively pensioned. 

Brockmann’s “ Monkey Theatre” is an old-established institution of 
this capital, and its dumb performers draw crowded houses every night. 
I was much touched by a delicate attention paid to “the likes of me” by 
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the manager of the four-footed company the other day on the Dimanche 
des Morts, when he appended the following notice to the programme of his 
evehing’s entertainment : “ This being the Day of the Dead, the monkeys 
will not appear, but only the trained horses, dogs, etc.” There is in this 
announcement a subtle and courteous recognition of the generic connec- 
tion between dead men and living apes, of which we'spirits of the departed 
are keenly sensible. Qne or two frivolous live critics here have poked fun 
at worthy Brockmann’s conscientious Darwinism; but I can assure you 
that in our best circles it has been gratefully appreciated. 

My young friend, Max Nordau, has just published an amusing account 
of his wanderings “ From the Kremlin to the Alhambra,” in the course of 
which it would seem that he has visited well-nigh all the theatres in 
Christendom. He is an excellent racontewr, and two of his dramatic 
experiences in northern and southern Europe have so delectably tickled 
me that I cannot forbear reproducing them for the especial benefit of “ old 
stagers.” The Stockholmers, he says, are inveterate theatre-goers; but 
they entertain an unconquerable aversion to harrowing dénowements, and, 
in deference to this amiable antipathy, their dramatic purveyors modify 
the grisliest tragedies in such sort that virtue is invariably rewarded, vice 
punished, and true love crowned with matrimonial bliss. At the Royal 
Opera House in the Swedish capital, he witnessed a winding-up of “ Don 
Juan,” contrived upon the above plan, which fairly took him by surprise. 
When, during the rollicking debauch in the last act, the dread statue of 
the slaughtered Commendatore should have appeared in Juan’s banqueting- 
hall, Donna Elvira entered in its stead, and lectured her dissolute husband 
soundly upon the impropriety of his conduct, whereupon Don Juan, 
penetrated with a sense of his moral turpitude, accompanied her to the 
churchyard, prostrated himself before the pedestal of the Commander’s 
marble presentment, and, after uttering a few elaborate passages expressive 
of heartfelt repentance, died in a state of grace, fully prepared for transfer 
to the regions of the blessed, instead of to the fiery sojourn prescribed by 
Mozart for his eternal occupation. <A still quainter turn to the catastrophe 
achieved in the fifth act of “‘ Hamlet ” was witnessed by Nordau at Naples 
years ago, under the oppressively pious régime of the Bourbons. Francis 
the Second’s dramatic censors considered that the killing of a king, how- 
ever justifiable from Hamlet’s personal and family point of view, was the 
sort of achievement with which it would be highly undesirable to familiarise 
the Neapolitan public; so they modified Shakespeare’s sanguinary dénoue- 
ment in the following ingenious manner: Hamlet, having accidentally 
discovered his royal uncle’s resolve to poison him, addresses a moving 
discourse to Claudius upon the criminality of the latter’s unnatural 
purpose. After some painful self-introspection, the King not only 
abandons his toxicological design but undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome in 
order to obtain Papal absolution for his previous misdeeds. The Queen 
retires to a convent, and Hamlet, having solemnly espoused Ophelia, who 
is miraculously cured of her melancholy madness, dedicates a church to 
his father’s memory, and orders a splendid monument to be built at 
Elsinore in honour of the good old gentleman’s military feats against the 
enemies of Denmark. 
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MRS. KENDAL. 


MRS. KENDAL. 


HETHER Mr. Tennyson’s “ Falcon,” which resembles an ordinary drama as a 
bas-relief resembles a boldly-sculptured group, keep the stage or not, it 
has at least been the occasion of displaying with singular clearness the delicate as 
well as forcible talent of Mrs. Madge Robertson Kendal. There was the more 
need for an actress skilled in rendering the softer emotions, since Monna Giovanna, 
magnificent in her queenly robes, is an all too stately dame to move ordinary 
human hearts to their innermost depth. It is very doubtful whether in less skilful 
hands the Italian lady would inspire sympathy. She is too remote in her icy 
grandeur for common folk to care for, were it not that Mrs. Kendal invests the 
anxious mother with a tenderness peculiarly her own. Not for the first time has 
this admirable artist delineated a womanly woman ; for it is her special faculty to 
give sweetness to her impersonations. It is perhaps not altogether surprising that 
a nature so highly gifted with sensibility should at the same time be keenly appre- 
ciative of every shade of humour. As great wit is said to be the near ally of 
madness, so is the soul accessible to pathos equally. perceptive of fun. Much of 
the charm of Mrs. Kendal’s acting in characters more suited to her talent than 
Monna Giovanna is due to the archness with which she contrives to invest them. 
Without sacrificing for an instant the serious interest of the situation, she Contrives 
to indicate by a sparkle of the eye or the slightest movement of the lip that she 
sees what fools Colonel Daunt and Dora’s unspeakable mother are making of 
themselves. This power of subtle indication, one of the most valuable of histrionic 
gifts, is in the case of Mrs. Kendal strengthened by a perfect expression of sim. 
plicity. The faculty of delineating that simplicity which reveals itself in tones, 
looks, and gestures indicating surprise, is one of the highest accomplishments of 
an actress, Mrs. Kendal has both of these powers in perfection—the archness 
arising from a sort of astonished amusement at what is going on, and the equally 
telling air of absolute unconsciousness which characterises such a personation 
as Galatea. It is true that an actress who makes her first appearance at the age 
of four has an advantage over those who commence their art at the mature age of 
eighteen or twenty, but neither critics nor public care for means. They look only 
at results, and see in Mrs. Kendal an actress who can make the pathetic and 
humorous chords vibrate in many keys. Her rendering of Lilian Vavasour is an 
excellent instance of this variable faculty of interweaving the serious fabric with 
bright threads of genuine comedy. In a minor degree her acting in ‘“‘ The Queen’s 
Shilling” exhibits her large emotional compass, but yet without betraying the 
fund of real dramatic power hidden behind the conventional quiet manner now in 
vogue. In Dora she is, however, quite another person, the ingénue of sad ex. 
perience. Few will forget the exquisite naiveté of her astonishment when a 
legitimate proposal is made by the man she loves, or the sustained force of her 
acting in the later scenes. By no means so well known as her Lilian Vavasour, 
Dora, Galatea, and Selene, is Mrs. Kendal’s surprising performance in “ Black- 
Eyed Susan.” As Susan she has no reason for toning down emotion to tameness; 
but seizing the attention of her audience, holds them spell-bound, until with moist 
eyes and husky throats they own the power of a perfect artist. 
BsrNnarpD Henry BECKER. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN AMERICA. 


New York, January, 1880. 

5 ag past month has witnessed the production of several novelties at 

the various theatres of this metropolis, decidedly the most important 
of which has been Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera comique 
“Pirates of Penzance.” It was first presented on Wednesday, De- 
cember 31st, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, before an exceedingly brilliant 
andience. A great success. If you compare it with “ Pinafore,” you will 
discover that, as far as plot goes, it is vastly its superior,and that. its 
language and humour are of a higher and more subtle order. The music, 
too, is much more elaborate and better orchestraed, but then it is not so 
eatching and mirthful. The humour of the piece consists in the gravity of 
the music, applied to the most ridiculous situations imaginable. The 
acting and singing were capital. I cannot say I admired Mr. Ryley’s 
Major-General as much as I did Tom Whiffen’s Admiral Porter, one of 
the very funniest and most intelligent performances I ever beheld. But 
still, Mr. Ryley’s acting and singing were excellent. Capital also was 
Mr. Broccolini as Richard, the Pirate Chief. Mr. Hugh Talbot was clever 
as the Apprentice; and Mr. Furneaux Cook made us roar as the Lieutenant 
Samuel. The ladies were charming. Miss Blanche Roosevelt availed 
herself of every opportunity to achieve success, and succeeded in obtaining 
it; and Miss Alice Barnett was so excellent as Ruth, “the pirating maid 
of all work,” that she may be fairly pronounced to have “ created” a part 
as distinct as any seen on the stage herein sometime. It was an original 
and delightful performance. Need I add that everything went, as it 
always does at the Fifth Avenue, on “oiled wheels,” and that the 
applause was boisterous, and that the encores prolonged the entertainment 
at. least an hour beyond the limit. originally fixed for it? Of course, 
Mesers. Gilbert and Sullivan had to appear again and again before the 
curtain, and bow their thanks. to the amused and delighted audience, 
Although, for my part, I prefer the “ Pinafore,” I think there will be 
found many in England who will willingly give the palm to the “ Pirates.” 

Mr. Bartley Campbell has given us a now play, brought out at the 
Park last week, the subject of which is supposed to afford us a fair idea 
of a certain phase of American social life. As usual, when this is the 
object, it is a failure. The temptation either to exaggerate or burlesque 
the peculiarities of social life in the United States is too strong even for 
dramatists of culture and experience like Mr. B. Campbell. In the present 
instance he has endeavoured to depict life in a Mississippi plantation, and 
has chosen a very elaborate but improbable story of the Captain Mayne 
Reade order for his purpose; but as it is not likely to “run” for any 
considerable time here, and certainly will never be taken across the 
Atlantic, all I will say concerning it is, that beyond displaying the 
remarkable talents of Mrs. Booth as Mrs, Marygold, the heroine, it is not 
worthy of further notice. There is a Mr. Ferguson who acts the part of a 
tramp with considerable power and realism, and Mr. T. W. Owens as 
Unele Ben, the old coleured butler, is very clever in creating a pendant to 
that other stage favourite, Uncle Tom. 

At Wallack’s they have revived “ She Stoops to Conquer,” with Lester 
Wallack in his graceful and finished impersonation of Charles Marlowe, 
one of the best in this accomplished actor’s répertoire, But the gem of 
this production is Mr, John Gilbert’s Mr, Hardcastle, verily remarkable 
and true to nature, whilst remaining always true to the dignity of classical 
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comedy. I have ever considered Mr. Gilbert as the finest exponent of 
high-class comedy old men upon the boards. Rich and racy is the 
Tony Lumpkin of Mr. Beckett. Your old London acquaintance, Miss Ada 
Dyas, is the Miss Hardcastle, and in that part gives evidence in every 
scene of her fine talents as a grande comédienne. A little hard, it is 
true, but thoroughly artistic, and never for a moment commonplace or 
ungraceful. The lines are spoken by her “ trippingly,” with infinite skill 
and variety. There are several other old comedy revivals in preparation 
at this house, amongst them “The Liar” and “ London Assurance.” In 
the meantime active rehearsals are taking place of the old comedy “Old 
Heads and Young Hearts.” 

A very clever and spirited little farce has been made out of the famous 
“ Widow Bedotte Papers,” by Petroleum B. Nasby, with Neale Burgess as 
the Widow. I daresay this piece of fun will come over your side the 
water soon. 

“French Flats,” at the Union Square, has already reached its eightieth 
night, bat it will be withdrawn in a week to make room for Edgar 
Faweett’s play, “The False Friend.” At Daly’s Theatre the “Arabian 
Nights” still proves attractive, and at the Aquarium, the ever green, or, 
better, ever black, “ Uncle Tom,” delights that particular and miscellaneous 
audience for which it was intended. 

The class of plays now playing in New York is, as you see, of the most 
ephemeral kind, for, with the sole exception of Wallack’s, there is not a 
single theatre now open devoted to the legitimate drama. Tragedy. 
especially classical tragedy, is voted “played out,” and Janauschek, 
Dargon, and E. Booth keep at a safe distance from the capital of 
Manhattan Island. The emotional drama even is no longer in favour 
and we hear little or nothing of Clara Morris and her imitators. 

By-the-way, let me assure you of something calculated greatly to please 
many of his friends in England. Mr. E. A. Sothern, who has been acting 
at the Grand Opera House to large audiences—for so large a house—is 
looking in better health than I have seen him appear for some years. He 
really seems younger and brighter than ever, and bis tour has, I am glad 
to say, been very successful throughout. He will be with you again late 
in June. Apropos of Sothern, whose “Crushed Tragedian” has always 
been a great attraction here, the supposed original of that funny imper- 
sonation, Jones (the Count Johannes), is dead. He died quietly on the 
night of Tuesday, at the Westside Hotel. In some respects he was a 
remarkable man. He was a scholar of no mean distinction, and one of the 
best Shakespearian readers I have ever heard. His acting was another 
thing altogether, for, of all the marvellous burlesques, his Hamlet, Othello, 
and Romeo were the fanniest ever seen in any part of the world. He was 
born, I am told, at Ramsgate, in 1810, Little is known of his early career, 
but it is certain that he appeared upon the stage in Boston in 1831, and in 
Philadelphia, at the Chesunt Street Theatre, a year later, as Pierre, in 
“Venice Preserved.” He is described at this period of his life as “a hand- 
some and graceful young man,” and, to say true, he retained marked traces 
of good looks until the end. One night, years ago, he played Richmond to 
the Richard ITI. of the elder Booth, who, being slightly drunk, and quite 
carried away by his acting, actually believed himself indeed to be old Dick 
of Glo’ster, and rushing after Harry Richmond, would have killed him but 
for the fine swordsmanship of Mr. Jones, who, watching his opportunity, 
disarmed his half-crazed antagonist, and thus doubtless saved his own life, 
for Booth was so excited that he jumped, after his defeat, from the stage, 
and chased the policeman up Broadway, until he was finally captured and 
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locked up in safety for the night. In 1866, whilst in Europe, travelling 
upon his earnings, Jones received—so he always declared—the title of 
Count Palatine from the Emperor of Austria. It may indeed have been 
given him in fun, but he took it in very earnest, and always signed himself 
with a flourish, “ Jones, the Count Johannes.” He also usually wore a 
huge silver star and a broad striped ribbon of an extraordinary and fabu- 
lous order of chivalry, the rules of which existed, I believe, in his disordered 
imagination alone. A few years since he reappeared upon the stage, at the 
Academy of Music, as Hamlet, and never before, nor since, was a droller 
performance witnessed. It was about this time that Sothern first played 
the “ Crushed,” and an accidental likeness—for it was purely the result of 
a certain similarity of features—provoked a comparison between the Count 
and Lord Dundreary, which caused the noble Roscius, who had enacted 
Hamlet, to prosecute Sothern for an attempt to turn him into ridicule. 
It so happened, however, that Sothern could prove an alibi; he had never 
seen Jones act at all, nor indeed had he ever seen him even off the stage. 
The likeness between the “ Crushed ” of Sothern and the Hamlet of Jones 
was extraordinary, and you can well imagine how odd was the latter’s 
impersonation of Shakespeare’s greatest hero. He subsequently went 
round the provinces with his “classical répertoire,” which included 
Hamlet, Romeo, Claud Melnotte, and Othello, and supported by another 
oddity, “his pupil,” named Avonia Fairbanks, he contrived to make a 
good deal of money, and to exercise his patience to the verge of martyr- 
dom, for I have seen potatoes, carrots, and turnips fall in showers at his 
feet. This eccentric old man was the father of an actress who will be 
remembered in London, Avonia Jones, the wife of G. V. Brooke. 

Another New York celebrity is also now no more, Jobn Keteltas 
Hackett, Recorder for the city, died on December 26th, aged fifty-nine. 
He was the son of the noted comedian James H. Hackett, perhaps the 
finest Falstaff ever seen in this country, and the original Rip Van Winkle, 
Unlike his parents, however, he cared little for the stage, and was simply 
distinguished as a remarkable lawyer and politician. His father claimed 
the ancient title of Baron Hackett in the peerage of Ireland. His second 
wife, the Recorder’s stepmother, is an actress, somewhat after the style 
of Count Johannes. She aims at high tragedy, and aims too high. 

The Mapleson troupe at the Academy of Music has done tolerably 
well, but has proved nothing like so popular as it did last year. The 
absence of Madame Gerster, Minnie Hauk, Kellogg, and Marie Roze, is 
not compensated for by the presence of Mdlle. Ambre and Valleriat 
Marie Marimon, however, has been eminently successful, especially as 
Marie in “La Figlia del Reggimento.” They are having much fun over 
P. 8. Gilmore’s new anthem “Columbia,” a bombastic performance, un- 
redeemed even by the singing of certain verses of it by so fine an artiste 
as Miss Emma Thursby. 

This is all the musical budget I can send you from this great 
metropolis, which I cannot say is yet a ‘musical centre” in the true 
sense of the term. We have no fixed series of concerts like your Old 
and New Philharmonic “Monday Pop” or “ Ballad,” and the oratorios 
when given are not very well attended, unless some star of the first 
magnitude appears as the principal singer. I was surprised to notice 
how very small, compared with the size of the city and its boasted 
“ culture,” was the audience at the last performance of the “ Messiah” at 
Steinway Hall, although Miss Thursby and Miss Drasdil sang, and both 
are really unrivalled in this particular class of music. 





OUR PORTFOLIO. 


Our Portfolis. 


HE Muses were sisters, and Music, Painting, and the Drama are, like the 
Three Graces, seldom seen separate. It may be that many musicians 
have lacked a knowledge of form or a conception of colour, though it is 
quite probable that there is some hidden link between the scales of 
musical and chromatic (by which we mean colour) gradation, but there 
is no known example of an artist, painter, or sculptor who has not been 
bred with an innate love of music, even where the instinct of that musical 
nature has never been developed. So the actor must combine with his 
own muse a sense of the other two; for he must have an ear for the music 
of intonation and an eye for the art of form and situation. He may not be 
gifted with a voice to sing with; he may not be endowed with a hand to 
figure what he imagines; but he must have a sense of and a longing for 
both. Michael Angelo wrote sonnets; Leonardo da Vinci invented a cithara 
out of a horse’s skull; Benvenuto Cellini was horn-player to a Pope; there 
is nothing at all astonishing therefore in Mademoiselle Sara Bernhardt 
dabbling in sculpture, or Charles Mathews having used his oils to some 
purpose. : 

But we have not yet heard that among our present dramatic artists 
some “mute inglorious Milton” is to be found, or some veiled Raphael 
lies concealed. We see that an exhibition is announced to open in the 
season, composed of pictures and contributions by actors and actresses of 
the London stage. If there exist behind our footlights painters or 
sculptors whose works will bear exhibition, there are many galleries, 
large or small, public or proprietary, where their productions could be 
received and shown. If such a collection is formed simply to draw the 
curious together, and with a charitable end in view, there may be an excuse, 
if not a reason, for thus assembling what probably will prove less interesting 
in actual artistic worth than the ordinary amateur fiascos sold by ladies 
at charity bazaars to the few who have more money than discernment. 
But if it has simply been called into existence by the small collection 
of the gifted Sara’s amusing sketches, then we doubt its necessity, and 
are certain of its worthlessness. Sara, afterall, has been grounded in the 
chic and clever contrasts of the French school, and though really not by 
any means a great artist, her works are telling at a distance, and clever 
enough not to be passed over. Where neither Charity is aided nor Art 
advanced, such an exhibition is a mistake. 

The French have always had good battle-painters among them. This 
is not to be wondered at, as France is nothing if not military. Géricault 
and Horace Vernet, and later, Yvon and Pils, make way at the present 
day for Détaille and De Neuville. These two grand artists are working 
on English subjects, and we may look forward before long to seeing two 
pictures of British soldiers which will eclipse probably any military 
pictures we have ever seen gn the walls of the Royal Academy. Mrs. 
Butler (née Rlizabeth Thompson) is also at work on a kindred subject, 
but we are not doing her an injustice in alluding thus to the two great 
Frenchmen mentioned. As an English artist, and more especially as 
a@ woman, she is sure of applause from English hands, and she deserves 
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every credit for the really good work she has done, but she is still hard in 
colouring, and there is a lack of freedom and expression in most of her 
work. No one probably works harder, or gets more encouragement; so 
there is every reason to expect that her picture will be worthy of her well- 
merited reputation. But for fougue and morbidesse she will learn much 
from the French pictures when they come to be exhibited.—A. T. 

In the “ Black and White” movement, it may be observed—so far, at 
least, as regards the revival of etching—France has taken the lead, and has 
been closely followed by England. Bavarian art, quick as are its impulses, 
and deep as lie the roots of its sympathy in the old form and spirit, has 
not been so prompt in this awakening to the expressive manifestations of 
the past. Throughout Germany the advance of modern etching has generally 
been slow, but where it has found congenial welcome it has flourished 
bravely. A painter of some note (Charles Wildberg), moved simply by the 
example of such English disciples of the new school as Seymour Haden, 
has applied himself with such vigour to the etching-needle that, in a short 
space of time, he has produced a set of very successful Radirwngen, fifteen 
in number, representing as many scenes of an art-pilgrimage, under the 
suggestive title, “ Nah und Fern.” The work is unequal; but some of the 
plates, such as a Venetian scene, and a view of the Rathhaus at Bamberg, 
taking in the old bridge and the timbered houses on either side, are excel- 
lent. A small plate, the Villa Borghese at Rome, is likewise noteworthy 
as a quiet and gem-like bit of work, worthy a master-hand. —G. T. 








Our Book-Shelf. 


te 


Old English Drama. Marlowe’s “ Edward the Second.” Edited by Osborne 
: William Tancock, Assistant Master of Sherborne School. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 
HE handy, well-printed, and most useful Clarendon Press series of text- 
books has just been enriched by an addition that will be weleomed by all 
who make a study of the drama. “‘ Edward the Second,’” says the editor, 
in a clear and exhaustive introduction, “the best and most finished of all 
Marlowe’s plays, was acted about the year 1590, before Shakespeare, who 
was born in the same year as Marlowe, had produeed any play worthy of 
his name or of comparison with the masterpiece of his contemporary ;” 
and no one who makes acquaintance, for the first time, with this English 
classic will feel inclined to quarrel with Charles Lamb for saying that 
“The death-scene of Marlowe’s ‘ King’ moves pity and terror beyond any 
gcene, ancient or modern, with which I am acquainted.” ‘To attempt to 
put Marlowe's “ Edward” on the stage as it is written would no doubt bea 
work of somewhat sublime faith on the part of the most sanguine manager ; 
but students of plays, and students of verse, will be extremely interested 
. in the evergreen contribution to dramatic history by the “earliest writer 
who used the new blank verse for a drama to be performed on the public 
stage and before a general audience.” It is just the convenient book to put 
inte the pocket or portmanteau when starting off on @ dull journey.—C©. 8. 
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“ Amateur Theatricals.” By Walter Herries Pollock and Lady Pollock. 
“Art at Home” Series. London: Macmillan and Oo. 1880. 


The fascinating series of handy volumes that brings art and artistic 
taste home to everybody, at the smallest possible cost, would obviously be 
incomplete without a guide to the ever-popular amusement of amateur 
theatricals. Every room ‘in the house having been discussed in turn, 
dress and needlework having been duly attended to, the next step is 
naturally to the amusement of the household. Music, by Mr. John 
Haullah, is accordingly quickly followed by sorhe finished and charmingly 
written essays on play-acting at home. The pretty little book, in its neat 
cover of gray and black, is at once practical and interesting; for Lady 
Pollock and her son do far more than interest amateurs in getting up 
a play, adorning their persons, arranging the furniture, and providing 
the properties. They contrive to write most pleasantly on the history of 
amateur acting, and impart a considerable amount of knowledge of various 
kinds in a fresh and delightful manner. The book therefore is instructive 
as well as useful; and just at this moment no chapter will be read with 
more interest than the one that touches upon the Paris Conservatoire and 
the School for French Acting, and describes Delaunay “coaching” his 
young pupils. This bright and chatty compilation of good advice, facts, 
and criticism comes most opportunely when every country house is turned 
topsy-turvy for private theatricals and some form of amateur acting. It 
is the greatest mistake possible to believe that such essays do harm to 
the stage; they deliberately encourage a love for it that, once firmly 
established, is never shaken off. The volume is charmingly illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway—whose nursery-book illustrations are so prized by the 
young people—and may be very cordially recommended —C. 8S. 








Our Plap-Box. 


“THE ROAD TO RUIN.” 
Comedy by Tuomas Hoxwcrort. 
Vaudeville Theatre, Revived December 26th, 1879. 


-- Ma. Hewey Hows. Goldfinch ae -» Mx. Davip James. 
-» Ma. W. Herpeer. Milford .. =” -- Ma. C. W.Garrnorns, 
.. Mn. W. Harergaves. | Widow Warren -- Miss Sopure Larxo. 
-- Mz, T. Taonnz. phia .. és - Muss M. Iniuverox. 
Jenny .. -- Miss Crcety Rromanzps. 
y agp HOLCROFT’S five-act comedy of “The Road to Ruin,” origi- 
nally produced in 1792, has shown, by its second revival at this theatre, 
that its characters, scenes, and dialogue, illustrative of society at the close of 
the last century, retain a firm hold of the playgoer’s attention at the present 
period. The elder Dornton still remains an admirable representative of 
that class of English-merchants who to plain manners, and an unassuming 
demeanour, add high principles of conduct, and show that, as they have 
enlarged their fortunes, they have expanded their minds. Munden, Terry, 
and Dowton have supplied the most conspicuous names associated with 
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the embodiment of this carefully-drawn character; but the force and 
feeling displayed by Mr. Howe, an actor thoroughly trained in what may 
be called the school of old comedy, fairly challenges comparison with the 
energy and pathos displayed by his predecessors. 

Mr. David James, as Goldfinch, the selfish sporting rake of the last 
century, so obtuse in intellect, and so obtrusive in his voluble chatter, 
skilfully portrays a personage who has, since his original introduction on 
the stage, figured in farces under a variety of forms. It will be remem- 
bered that in September, 1859, Mr. Charles Mathews played Goldfinch for 
his benefit at the Haymarket Theatre, thus repeating an assumption he 
had undertaken at Drury Lane Theatre under the Macready management 
of 1842; but that excellent comedian, with his restless vivacity, reflected 
the volatility of a period having little affinity with the time when Goldfinch 
existed as a possible personage, rubbing shoulders with the bucks of Bond 
Street in the days of the Regency. Mr. David James gives the true 
significance to his familiar rejoinder of “ I’m a deep one—that’s your sort,” 
and infuses a characteristic vulgarity into his humour that is at once 
recognised as appropriate to the day in which the action is supposed to 
take place, while the very coarseness of the expletives occasionally used 
serves at least to mark the advance made in modern refinement. As the 
careless Harry Dornton, Mr. W. Herbert, whose rapid advance in the de- 
partment of light comedy must be noted with congratulation, appears to 
great advantage, and his important scenes are sustained with more energy 
and earnestness than might have been anticipated. The crafty old usurer, 
Silky, is so far out of Mr. Thomas Thorne’s usual range of impersonations, 
that the actor merits special praise for the success which has accompanied 
his assumption. He has contrived to let the character absorb as much as 
possible of his personal identity, and the expression of the roguish money- 
lender’s superstitious fears is most artistically conveyed. 

The vain Widow Warren and the grizzling Sophia are very character- 
istically portrayed by Miss Sophie Larkin and Miss Marie Illington; 
while among the more subordinate parts, all satisfactorily filled, the 
stolidity of the sarcastic Mr. Sulky, and the shrewdness of the smart 
servant Jenny, as exemplified by Mr. W. Hargreaves and Miss Cicely 
Richards, come into notable prominence. The revived comedy, which 
enjoyed a long run at the Vaudeville six years ago, has drawn good houses 
since Christmas, and has kept its renewed hold of public favour perhaps 
more firmly than was anticipated when it was announced in the bills for 
Boxing Night. In 1825, when the rival houses of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden both revived the comedy with competing casts, peculiar interest 
was attached to the distribution of the principal characters. At Drury 
Lane (October 6th, 1825) Mr. Williams, from the Worthing Theatre, made 
his metropolitan début as Old Dornton; James Wallack for the first time 
played Harry Dornton; Harley was Goldfinch; William Bennett first 
appeared on Drury Lane stage as Sulky ; Mrs. Davison represented Widow 
Warren for the first time ; and Fanny Kelly, the Sophia, was announced as 
making her first appearance at that theatre for three years. At Covent 
Garden (November 25th, 1825) Mrs. Glover first trod the Covent Garden 
boards as the Widow Warren; William Farren was the elder Dornton; 
John Cooper, Harry Dornton ; Jones, Goldfinch ; and Sophia was admirably 
acted by Miss Goward, afterwards to become still more renowned as 
Mrs. Keeley. E. L. B. 





OUR PLAY-BOX. 


« CLOWNING.” 


Dravry Lanz Tueatez.—‘ Blue Beard’? Pantomime, produced Boxing Day, 1879. “‘ The 
Brothers Grinn.” Clowns: Mzsses, Fexsp Evans and W. Srceson. 

Covert Garnpzew Tuzater.— Sindbad the Sailor” Pantomime, produced Boxing Day, 1879. 
¥F. W. Green. Clown: Mr, Harry Parne. 

Iupzerat Tazater.—‘ Red Riding Hood” Pantomime, produced Boxing Day, 1879. W. Younge. 
Clown: Mr. Pavxo. 

Svurrzy Taearre.— Aladdin” Pantomime, produced Christmas Eve, 1879. J. F. McArdle. 
Clown: Ma. Warrrs Hripyarp. 

Aquanium.—Produced Boxing Day, 1879. The Martinetti Troupe. 


WHATEVER opinions may exist with regard to the decline of the drama in 
England, it appears to me that there can only be one as to the de- 
terioration in the art of “clowning.” That it is an art there can be no 
question, and the terrible dearth of its exponents seems to point unmis- 
takably to the fact that it is a difficult one. I don’t believe there is any 
more lack of appreciation of really good clowning at the present time than 
existed in old days, when the comic scenes of the harlequinade were the real 
attraction in a pantomime, instead of being, as is the case now, of altogether 
minor interest and importance. That the boys of to-day do not appreciate 
clowning as did the boys of twenty years ago and more may be a fact; if it 
be so, it is their misfortune rather than their fault, and may be accounted for 
by another fact, which is, that they seldom, if ever, have the chance of seeing 
any clowning to appreciate. Consequently, when they do see that rara 
avis of these days, a good clown, their want of education with regard 
to good clowning prevents the majérity of them, if not all, from being 
able to recognise it when they do see it. But the boys of twenty years 
ago and more, who are boys no longer in age and appearance, but are 
boys still in spirit, can and do recognise good clowning when they see 
it, and enjoy it as keenly as they did when they were in jackets. I myself 
am one of those “old boys,” and I know scores of others, most of them 
older than myself, who look forward to the doings of the clown with the 
keenest interest and the most sanguine expectations, The keenness is, 
as a rule, all too quickly blunted, and the expectations too cruelly dispelled 
in these days of glaring innovations, which are as astounding as they 
are meaningless. : 

I don’t propose to enter into anything approaching a research into the 
pedigree of pantomime, if I may be allowed the expression, but simply 
venture to ventilate a*few opinions that I entertain on clowning as it now is. 
I am one of a little party of some half-dozen pantomime lovers who meet 
annually to dine together as guests of one of the coterie on Boxing Night, 
and afterwards proceed to the home of pantomime, Drury Lane. We are all 
tremendous sticklers for the traditions of our youth with regard to clowning, 
one of the party in particular seeming to resent a meaningless innovation as if 
it were a personal affront. We had all for some years, and he in particular, 
been excessively annoyed by the malpractice of one of the pantaloons at 
Drury Lane. (Fancy having to write of one of the pantaloons, as if a 
pantomime were not properly dressed without a pair! These double 
companies are an innovation I protest against for one.) This pantaloon 
had appeared for some years, greatly to our annoyance, in an irre- 
gular and illegitimate dress, which I can only describe as a sort of Sir 
Peter Teazle costume. We were full of speculation as to whether this 
offence would be again committed this year, and the “one in particular” 
was breathless with excitement when the moment arrived for pantaloon to 
appear, A gleam of unfeigned joy illuminated his face, and a sigh of intense 
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relief escaped him when (both) pantaloons appeared in regulation attire. 
Mark what followed. The next moment he rose from his stall with a face 
of absolute horror, and gave audible vent to his feelings in the laconic but 
expressive ejaculation “ Dis-gusting !” The cause of this ebullition of feeling 
was only too apparent in the shape of a veritable unblushing, black, defiant 
moustache which disgraced the face of one of the clowns, and one who ought 
to have known better. The fact that he was not hissed off the stage is a 
proof of the ignorance of the general public. I sympathised with my injured 
friend. I hear he has never smiled since. If my information on that 
point is correct, I can only come to the conclusion that he has not been to 
Covent Garden, where ample consolation awaits him in the shape of Mr. 
Harry Payne, who is par excellence the only clown of the present time. His 
clowning is like a dream of one’s youth ; every action, every grimace means 
something, and what is more, conveys its meaning. Almost every word he 
speaks is funny (what a rare quality in a clown nowadays!), and he would 
be funnier still if he talked less. I don’t think clowns ought to talk more 
than is absolutely necessary. Cut out some of the “cackle” and all the 
advertising (another abominable innovation), and combine the Vokes’s 
opening at Drury Lane with Harry Payne’s harlequinade at Covent Garden, 
and the result would be the best thing in the way of a pantomime, as a 
whole, that has been seen for long enough. 

The harlequinade at Drury Lane, qué “clowning,” is of a very second- 
rate character. At the Imperial Theatre I saw a Mr. Paulo, who, I regret 
to hear, has since sustained very serious injuries through the carelessness 
of those who ought to have looked after him in his leaps at the Victoria. 
He offended my old-fashioned prejudices by appearing as clown in one 
scene dressed as a policeman, and inflicting on the audience an intensely 
dull and very bad music-hall song, quite out of place and character. I 
must do him the justice to say that the last scene in the harlequinade 
flavoured somewhat of the legitimate old-fashioned style. I must say a 
word in praise of the harlequin and columbine at the Imperial, who went 
through a dance full of grace and meaning, essentials rarely to be met with 
among the capers indulged in by the ordinary run of harlequins and 
columbines of the present day. I had heard very much of Mr. Wattie 
Hildyard at the Surrey Theatre, of whom I can only say that personally 
I fail to recognise the merits of a clown whose claims to wit are based 
solely upon what to my mind savours very much of vulgarity. 

There is one other whose clowning is as good, if not better, though in a 
different style, than that of Mr. Harry Payne—I mean Mr. Paul Martinetti. 
He is one of the ablest, if not the ablest exponent of the art of pantomime 
that exists, and although he is not at present actually playing clown any- 
where, his performance in the ballet d’action, entitled “The Duel,” at the 
Aguarium, is undoubtedly clowning, and clowning of the highest order. 

One of the greatest treats I ever had in the way of “clowning” was his 
performance in the Italian harlequinade performed by the Martinetti 
troupe at the Adelphi some two or three years ago. A friend of mine took 
a boy of fifteen to see Paul Martinetti at the Aquarium the other day, and 
after the performance the young gentleman remarked that he never knew 
what was meant by pantomime before, but now he understood. He was 
evidently one of the minority of those I mentioned above with regard to 
the appreciation of good clowning. There is nothing that I can see to 
prevent clowning from becoming as good, and consequently as popular, 
as of yore. Why shouldn’t harlequinades be regularly invented, and 
written by tried and known authors in the same way in which the openings 
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of pantomimes are written and invented, instead of being left, as I under- 
stand is universally the case, to the clowns, who are, as a rule, men whose 
inventive faculties and literary powers are not of the highest order? 
Something could and should be done to revive good “clowning,” and I 
believe all pantomime lovers would gladly welcome the day when they 
would be able to recognise some semblance of truth in the familiar old 
expression, “ Here we are again!”—WiuiiaM YARDLEY. 


“THE PIRATES or PENZANCE; oz, LOVE anny DUTY.” 
By One wHo nas SEEN THE Opprra. 


(Norz.—The original play-bill of this opera as first performed in any country 
at the Royal Bijou Theatre, Paignton, is likely to be a curiosity. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. R. D’Oyley Carte, I am able to print it in extenso.—C. 8. ] 

Royal Bijou Theatre, Paignton, Tuesday, December 30th, 19879. 


For One Day only, at Two o'clock, an entirely new and original Opera, by Messrs. W. 8. Gruazer 

and ARTHUR SuLiivay, fi 

“THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE; ozs, LOVE AND DUTY.” 
Being its first production in any country. 
» . Ma, R. Mansrrsxip. Sergeant of Police -- Ma. Bruumrotor. 
te .. Ma. Fapzertci. Mabel pe & -. Miss Perre.u. 

Frederick (a Pirate) .. Mr. CApWALADER, Edith .. ee si -- Miss May. 
Samuel A Pirates Mr. Lacxwer. Isabel. . A oa .. Muss K, Neviiis, 


James * 4 Mr, Lemay. Kate . Miss Monmovra. 
, Brederick’s Nurse) .. .. Miss Fanwy Harasson. 


Scerz.—Act 1, A Cavern by the Sea Shore. Act 2. A Ruined Chapel by Moonlight. 
Doors open at Half-past One. Commence at Two. Sofa Stalls, 3s.; Second Seats, 2s. ; Area, Is. ; 
ye 6d. Kaito to be had at The Gerston Hotel. Cond ductor, Mz, Ratex Hosngr; 

Acting Manager, Mz. Hzrssrt Broox. 

Ir a hero who prefers duty to love can ever become popular, Mr. Sullivan’s 
charming music in his new opera-comedy will make the exemplary 
Frederick a rival of dear reckless Ralph Rackstraw. We all know that we 
ought to admire our hero when he abandons his love, and bids her only 
think of him as her enemy, from an overpowering sense of duty. Thanks to 
Mr. Arnold, most of us are Wordsworth worshippers, and believe that duty 
“calms the sad strife of frail humanity,” and is “ victory and law;” but on 
the boards we rather expect to find humanity frail, and, let us confess it 
honestly, we go to the theatre on purpose to see how ces autres, who haven't 
got their Wordsworth by heart yet, face the problems of life, unaided by 
the great master’s philosophy, or Mr, Arnold’s interpretation of it. When 
this new opera becomes a great success, as it is sure to do by-and-by, it 
will be in spite of the hero being called Frederick, and actuated by 
a mainspring of duty. But after all this is captious! When Mr, Gilbert 
fools it is very excellent fooling; and who could resist the contagious 
gaiety of Mr, Sullivan’s music? For the moment we forget our cares and 
worries, and are possessed by the feeling that to be merry is the great 
object of life. Let us take hands and dance, neighbours! ‘The fairy boon 
of a light heart is ours so long as the music jigs. 

The story of the opera is full of opportunities for picturesque situations 
and telling hits. Frederick, the hero, has been left as a child to the 
care of a nurse (Ruth), with instructions to bind him as apprentice to a 
pilot. She makes a trifling mistake, and apprentices our poor Frederick 
to the Pirate King. Although he abhors his calling, still, from a high sense 
of duty, he remains with the pirates, and serves his apprenticeship faith- 
fully. Then, when the last day of his servitude comes, he informs his chief 
that he means to leave the band the moment he is free, and that henceforward 
he will devote himself to the hunting down of the pirates. Ruth, when she 
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hears of this resolution, reveals the passion she has long cherished for her 
former nurseling ; but Frederick is not like the young man, who, kissing his 
grandmother, observed that he “liked ’em mellow,” and, as he is but twenty- 
one while Ruth is forty-seven, he not unnaturally declines her advances. 
Shortly after this the pirates leave their cave, and start upon one of 
their mysterious expeditions. Frederick stays behind alone, and pre- 
sently the cave is invaded by several charming girls, the daughters of a 
Major-General. Mabel, the eldest, at once falls in love with the young 
pirate, and he is equally fascinated by her. While some very pretty love- 
making is going on between them, the rest of the band return, and declare 
their intention of marrying the other sisters; but the Major-General 
appears just in the nick of time, and saves his daughters by declaring him- 
self to be an orphan, it being a strict rule of the pirates never to molest 
orphans. So touching a story does the old Major-General tell of his 
orphanhood, that the fierce pirates are moved to tears, and allow him to 
depart with his daughters. 

The opening of the second act displays the ruins of an oratory, with the 
sea and the cave for a background. Here nightly comes the Major- 
General, whose conscience will not let him rest, to bewail his falsehood 
over the graves of his ancestors (by purchase). In vain do his pretty 
daughters entreat him not to give way to empty terrors; he is not to be 
soothed until Frederick tells him of his resolve to exterminate the pirate 
band, and that, having got some men together, he is going to set out at 
ore. The Major-General feels more cheerful at this; and after inspecting 
the men, retires with his daughters fromthe ruins. No sooner is our hero 
alone than the Pirate King and Nurse Ruth confront him, and Ruth 
confesses that in resentment at his rejection of her love she has betrayed 
the secret of his birth. This is no less than that he was born on the 
29th day of February, in a leap year. This is terrible news! Frederick 
sees plainly that, instead of being twenty-one, he is only a little over 
five, and his apprenticeship therefore will not be over until the year 1940. 
In an effective scene he tells Mabel that his duty calls him to return 
to his lawless life, and that henceforth she must only remember him as 
her enemy. In vain she tries to move him from his resolution, and sings 
the most charming song in the opera, “‘Oh leave me not to pine alone! ” 
Frederick leaves her and returns to his companions. On resuming his 
pirate life his sense of duty moves him to disclose the fact that the Major- 
General is not an orphan, as he had so touchingly narrated, and the indig- 
nant king swears that he will have that old man’s life, and with his trusty 
men returns to the ruins to carry out his oath. There, sure enough, they 
find the conscience-driven Major-General, but as they are about to seize 
him they are confronted by a body of police whom they easily put to 
flight. The police-sergeant, however, conquers them by calling upon them 
to surrender in the name of Queen Victoria. To this the Pirates respond 
by singing the song, “‘ Queen Victoria :” 


“To Queen Victoria’s name we bow, 
As free-born Britons should ; 
We can resist no longer now, 
And would not if we could,” ete. 


Very satisfactory explanations follow, and the Pirates after all turn out to 
be all, or nearly all, noblemen gone wrong. 

Impossible as it is to judge of the opera from its hasty and imper- 
fect performance at Paignton, and premature as it would be to pro- 
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nounce any opinion on its merits or demerits, anyone acquainted with 
Mr. Gilbert’s dry and peculiar humour, which laughs at his characters, 
laughs at the British public who think they are sitting in judgment, and, 
not least or last, laughs at himself, as if he were saying, “A noble fool ! 
oh worthy fool !—motley’s the only wear! ”—anyone familiar with his odd 
twists and turns, will see that such a plot as this gives him plenty of scope 
for jesting, and we may prepare ourselves for a vast deal of amusement 
next season. If we add to this that Mr. Sullivan’s music trips and sparkles 
as irresistibly as the pipe of the Pied Piper in its devil-may-care gaiety, 
there can be no doubt that, in spite of Frederick and duty, “The Pirates of 


Penzance” will worthily succeed that most absurd, most fascinating 
“ Pinafore.”—A. L. L. 


“THE LORD OF THE MANOR.” 


A new and original play by Hzzmaw Mesrtvats, in Three Acts, founded on Goethe’s 
** Wilhelm Meister.” 


Imperial Theatre, Saturday, January 3rd, 1830. 

- Mr. W. Fareen. Mallow .. ee -- Mn, E, F. Epear. 

.. Me. Kreuz Betirw. Sybill °.. ey .. Miss Lyrpra Cowztt. 

. Mes. J. Bannister. Aurora .. - .. Miss Ectzyw Meyercr. 

Me, F. Everr1. Bridget .. aia -. Muss L. Patoy. 

Mr. Herman Mertvate fell into a pardonable error when he conceived 
or adopted the idea that the Mignon episode of Goethe’s “ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship” would be likely to prove successful as an 
ordinary stage-play for representation before commonplace English 
audiences. It may be assumed that only a limited number of playgoers 
are acquainted with the metaphysical romance of the German poet, either 
in the original or through the characteristic translation of Thomas Carlyle; 
and only a certain proportion among the initiated are gifted to see the 
psychological suggestiveness hid beneath the surface of the story. For 
the benefit of this fit but few audience there could have been no necessity 
to turn and twist the fable to suit what are called British stage require- 
ments. What is improper in the narrative would not have shocked an 
eclectic minority, what is depressing need not have been enlivened to 
tickle them. The general public, on the other hand, either totally oblivious 
of, or but partially acquainted with Goethe’s work, must necessarily miss 
the points of difference between the model and the transcript, and will 
see the play only as a play, not allowing for the difficulties of the author, 
and forming a judgment independently of the thousand and one inferences 
sure to be present behind the eyes of the student. The contention that 
** Mignon ” is successful among all classes as an opera does not touch the 
point of argument. There is probably no art more unreal than that of 
the lyric stage. Music itself lends mystery to fact, and while it delights 
the ear holds the judgment spellbound. Mr. Herman Merivale is a 
dramatist of tried capacities. At least the outer courts of stage con- 
struction are open to his craft. His dialogue is brisk, often witty, and 
almost always to the purpose; and it may be conceded there is much good 
writing in “ The Lord of the Manor.” Two characters stand out from the 
rest, Aurora and Horatio, formed more or less on the Philina and Laertes 
of the original. 

These two persons are work-fellows in art. Both are frolicsome, both 
fickle, but beneath their lightness each entertains a sincere attachment to 
the other; and the manner in which Mr. Herman Merivale steers them 
through numerous risky situations, to bring them together in love at last, 
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seems to me to display uncommon dramatic cleverness. Though they assume 
but a secondary part in the business of the play, the difficult nature of the 
dramatist’s task gives them an undue importance upon the stage. Our 
author transforms the introspective Wilhelm Meister into a hearty but 
withal studious English country squire of the eighteenth century. 
With the minor characters, such as Crazy Dick and the refined Tony 
Lumpkin, Sir Harry Widgeon, it is not necessary to deal in this place, 
because the story could have been told almost equally well without 
them. To the acting even of the minor parts I shall, however, allude 
presently. And now last, but of first importance, we come to Mignon 
herself. How is this intangible child of fancy to be represented on 
the stage? Transient as a blush, quick to pass away as the instant 
answer of love in a lady’s eyes, light as. thistledown, Mignon is a fugitive 
impression, not a concrete fact. The initiated look for a revelation, the 
outer world see only a love-sick young person; and through all the play 
may never catch sight of the meaning of the story. Goethe’s fragile 
human aerolite is only a woman at last, and is but once seen in a woman’s 
gown, and then only when in the shadow of imminent death. Her love 
for Wilhelm is an exhalation of the soul. How then is it possible for a 
grown lady in brown stockings to represent such a trick of fancy upon the 
stage P Mr. Herman Merivale’s Sybill has a temper, a genuine womanly 
attribute; but Goethe’s complainless creature, sexless as the angels, 
although possible to Ary Scheffer’s canvas seems almost impossible to 
the theatre. 

I cannot call to mind any other actress whom Mr. Herman Merivale 
might have supposed better suited to the part of Sybill than Miss Lydia 
Cowell. Petite, pretty, intelligent, and well able to simulate the fleeting 
graces of youth, Miss Cowell seemed a promising Mignon. Her entrance and 
dance made a favourable impression. Her body moved to the music. Alas! 
the very thing that Sybill will not do Miss Cowell does to perfection. In all 
the lighter parts her performance is agreeable ; but Mignon it is not; and 
the fault lies in the task, not.in the lady. Wo artificial flower could 
persuade us of its reality, if set beside the nameless delicacy of the garden 
lily. Of the Wilfred Lisle, the anglicised Wilhelm Meister of the play, 
enacted by Mr. William Farren, it is not a grateful occupation to write. The 
thoughtful gaiety, the buoyancy, the sparkle of the original, are not here. 
This gentleman is worthy and too respectable to “carry on ” as he is made 
to de. Wilhelm Meister never gave me the idea of a Lord Chesterfield, 
flavoured with clergyman. It seems quite out of place for Mr. Farren’s 
Wilfred Lisle to attempt a liaison with a pretty actress, and end by making 
a match with a gipsy-girl, discovered in the nick of time to be the daughter 
of a marquis. Mr. William Farren is an admirable actor in his own line. 
No man upon the stage is his master in “the nice fashion of a clouded 
cane.” He is at home as the middle-aged beau of powder-pieces; but as 
the ingenuous, impulsive Wilfred Lisle, he must not be offended with me 
for recording the common verdict, that he is notathome. Mr. Bannister’s 
satin-coated addle-pated fop is an amusing performance. The Crazy Dick 
and Showman Mallow of Messrs. Everill and Edgar are both excellent in 
their way. Miss L. Paton plays Bridget. Miss Meyrick has evidently been 
at immense pains to assume the character of a pleasure-loving woman of the 
world, with the instincts of coquetry developed into a science, and withal 
the custodian of an affectionate and faithful heart. Her kindly flirt, though 
somewhat resembling the false style of the modern French school of figure- 
painting in water-colours, is nevertheless imagined in the right direction. 
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And the lady is well supported by Mr. Kyrle Bellew, as the strolling 
comedian Horatio, a very butterfly of the boards, but inspired with a man’s 
love for Aurora. Mr. Bellew looks handsome, speaks his lines with 
vivacity, andaltogether suggests the part he has to play. It seems, however, 
to many persons in front of the house that this picturesque young actor has 
a habit of swaying too much from side to side. If “The Lord of the Manor” 
can be said to have missed its mark, we shall find the causes of non-success in 
the unsuitableness of the subject for the stage, and in the inappropriateness 
of the cast, more than in any want of technical skill on the part of the 
author.—Davin ANDERSON. 


“MARRIED IN HASTE.” 


Comedy by Hzewry J. Byron. 
Revived at Folly Theatre, January 3rd, 1880. 
Originally produced at Haymarket, October 2nd, 1875. 


Mr. Gibson Greene .. Mr, H. J. Byron. Mr. Buffler rm -. Mr. T. Srpyey. 

Mr, Percy Pendragon.. Mr. E. W. Garpgn. Rackstraw om -. Mr. H, Ermorg. 

Mr. Josiah Grainger .. Mr. J. Brttrnetow. | Padstow .. .. -- Mr. W. Brunton. 

Augustus .. ee .. Mr. E. D. Warp. Ethel Grainger .. -- Miss L. Cavarrzr, 

Mr. Mumchance -- Mr. G. Suetroy. Mrs. Grainger .. -- Miss E. Toornz, 
Pritchard .. oe -. Miss M. Sawron. 


A very excellent and useful revival, containing, as the play does, a 
light but interesting story, some strong character painting, and as 
good pointed and natural dialogue as Mr. Byron ever wrote. Into a 
simple romance of hasty and imprudent marriage with all its sunshine, 
clouds, tears of rain, and storms of separation, just the kind of daily 
drama in fact that is enacted in the age in which the author writes, there 
are intermingled those chances for humorous expression and genial 
caricature without which comedy would be a dull, flat, and unprofitable 
entertainment. If it be objected that the story Mr. Byron has to tell is 
simple, and possibly not new to the beholder, all the answer to that will 
be that it is true to life—true to our nature, and true to our time. The 
dramatist can only be influenced. by the sound atmosphere that he 
breathes, and in this light, well-balanced, and amusing play, Mr. Byron 
is faithful at any rate to his country and its characters. But there is 
something more than this in “ Married in Haste,” that breaks again on 
our recollections, and perhaps pleases more than on its original pro- 
duction. We do not see such a fine and sharp study of character, keen, 
clear, and incisive as that of Hermann Vezin as Percy Pendragon, but 
there is something in the general interpretation that brings out with 
emphasised force the tender tone and the good-hearted sympathy with life 
and its trials that underlie the whole composition. I really do believe 
that men, and women too, rise up better people after the contemplation 
of such a little drama of real life as this, and that insidiously are sowed 
the seeds of greater toleration and charity. This is what the irreconcile- 
able clergymen ought to consider when they preach against the stage. 
Remember, there is no ostentation on the part of the dramatist; he 
does not pose for a moralist or a preacher; but he tells his story in 
such a winning manner, he moves his puppets with such facility, that 
throughout the evening, by clever and true touches, tears and laughter 
are chasing one another throughout the evening’s amusement. 

Mr. H. J. Byron himself is one of the drollest actors we possess. 
The fun that he pokes at the audience is infinitely sly, and suits the 
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modern appetite for fun. Naturally no one speaks Byronisms better 
than Byron; and though he is throughout as grave as a judge, and 
apparently utterly unconcerned in his own conceits, there is an odd unde- 
fined twinkle that shows how he relishes the humour of the whole thing. 
It is a positive treat to hear him drawl out, with a mixture of sweet and 
acid, “I’m always afraid of a woman who don’t cry ;” and the house roars 
with one voice when, it having been destined that the young couple should 
live in Camden Town, the irrepressible Gibson Greene adds, “ You can 
call it the Regent’s Park on your notepaper!” Never were fun and satire 
so complete. If Mr. Byron errs at all, it is in over-slowness of delivery. 
He pauses, perhaps, a trifle too much, and accidentally makes his com- 
panions to “drag the time,” as musicians say; but a quainter style of 
acting it would be difficult to find, and it was healthy to hear a crowded 
pit and gallery given up to such convulsive laughter. Iam glad to con- 
gratulate Miss Cavalier on her marked improvement and her decided 
promise. It is a faint compliment to tell a young lady she is getting on 
when she gives to the character of Ethel Grainger so original and natural 
a charm. Here there are evident traces of a most careful study and an 
evident appreciation of the inner life of the girl-wife who loves only to be 
neglected and understood, and I am the more pleased to see it because 
there seemed to be in Miss Cavalier’s acting in “ A Fool and his Money ” 
something that looked like indifference. No part is unworthy a young 
actress who loves her art, and the praises she has recently received should 
be an incentive to increased ambition. I am sometimes told that it is 
unwise to heap praise upon actor or actress when we see some excep- 
tionally good work, but with this doctrine I cannot agree. In this play 
the scene between husband and wife is so good and true, the scene with 
Gibson Greene is so thorough, and the general interpretation so charged 
with sympathy, that Miss Cavalier may be urged to go on and prosper. 
She does more than play this part—she thinks it; and she is in the 
character when she is listening as well as when she is talking. The 
difference of art and walking through a part is very marked to the 
spectator. Mr. E. D. Ward made an excellent first appearance. He has a 
fine frank presence and a rich and telling voice, and has only to tone down 
a little roughness in order to succeed and be valued. At first sight it 
looks as if his style would be suited by a larger stage, and a more robust 
manner of acting. He has breadth, and it is a pity to cramp any style. 
However, we shall see. At present he has made a mark to begin with.—C. 8. 


“ MIDGE.” 


By R. J. Marrm and J. P. Burnerr. 
Royalty Theatre, January 12th, 1880. 


John Gastern .. e. Ma. J. P. Buryerr. Mr. Malony ee --» Mr. R. Mawsgx1. 
Lawrence Linton .. Mr. 8. Cuarrenis. Servant .. Mr. Pricer. 

Hon. Tom Carew .. Mr. Geratp Moors. Marjorie Preston (Midge) Miss Jennie Lez. 
Colonel Preston -- Mr. Cuartes Grovzs. Lady Caroline Wynstay Muss F. Bennert. 
Lord Carntowers .. Mr. Henny Crisp. Mrs. Elsworth .. -- Miss F. Ropgrrson, 
Lord Annerslie Me. J. Y. Sreruens. Miss Elsworth .. -» Miss J. Currrorp. 
Babbington Fledgeley Mr. 8. Witxrnson. Louise .. os -» Mobius. Hészer. 


Tue authors of the new comedy with which Mrs. Burnett has commenced 
her occupation of the Royalty Theatre are to be congratulated upon having 
provided that clever little lady with an effective new part—not before it 
was wanted—and upon having written a good deal of very amusing dialogue. 
Here congratulation upon their work in “ Midge” must, I fear, come to an 
end; and yet it is by no means impossible that their play, having so far 
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fulfilled its presumable raison d’étre, may achieve a practical success which is 
missed by many a less faulty work. Critics have often been taunted with 
their supposed inability to determine how much of the merit or demerit of a 
new drama, as it appears on its first representation, is due to the author, 
and {how much to the performance of the actors and actresses in the 
“creation” of the several réles. They have at any rate an easy task in 
apportioning the praise deserved by the entertainment at the Royalty, pro- 
vided by Messrs. Martin and Burnett as authors, and Miss Jennie Lee as 
principal player. It is no doubt something to have constructed a character 
which exhibits a new phase of the ability of a popular actress, hitherto 
known chiefly, if not entirely, by a single impersonation of a limited scope ; 
and it is also something to keep an audience amused by repartees, how- 
ever outrageous, and to touch it by pathos, however strained. But this is 
not necessarily to produce a satisfactory play, or indeed a play which could 
be tolerated, except for the skill with which the actress, for whom it was 
written, treats the subject placed in her hands. 

The story of “ Midge” deals with the introduction of a free-and-easy 
but perfectly virtuous young lady into aristocratic society, more conven- 
tional than that to which she has been accustomed, and it reminds one 
in its motive of the sketches of Bohemian existence given in the novels of 
clever ladies such as Mrs. Edwards and Miss Broughton. That it is all 
very unreal, judged by any ordinary experience of life beyond the pale of 
society, need not be minded if it were dramatically true and consistent 
with itself. As a matter of fact the honourable friends of Colonel Preston, 
the familiar retired officer who lives on his wits at Boulogne, attracted 
though they are to his lodgings by his vivacious little daughter Marjorie, 
would scarcely endure the society there of a man whom they openly accuse 
of being a cardsharper, whilst the sharper, Mr. Lawrence Linton, engaged 
as he is in plucking a new pigeon, Mr. Babbington Fledgeley, could 
certainly not afford to treat as airy jokes the gross attacks of the artist, 
John Gastern, of Lord Annerslie, and of his friend the Hon. Tom Carew. 
There is honour amongst thieves, and surely its code is outraged again and 
again in the brilliant sallies of insult which enliven conversation in the 
Colonel’s apartments at Boulogne. More experienced dramatists could have 
suggested much more briefly, and much more to the point, the entowrage 
which has made Midge what she is, a sunny, reckless, independent 
creature, flitting hither and thither as she will, without regard to social 
regulations, with a saucy manner, a cheery laugh, a sharp tongue, and a 
good heart. They would, moreover, have guarded against the mistake of 
allowing the girl to understand so well as she does what is going on 
around her in the little room, where a troop of young men assemble to 
chaff each other and be chaffed by her, to play cards for heavy stakes in the 
morning, and to be openly charged with cheating in their untimely 
dissipation. On the other hand they would have made Midge’s manners 
_ and views sufficiently unlike those of a well-bred lady to jar upon her 

lover Lord Annerslie, without compelling her to dig young men in the ribs, 
to sing comic songs, and dance breakdowns for their edification, and to boast 
of her fondness for smoking cigarettes. When, again, Midge finds herself, 
on the invitation of Lady Caroline Wynstay, Annerslie’s aunt, staying at a 
house like Carntowers, her incongruous Bohemianism should surely crop 
out incidentally, and almost against her will, instead of being proclaimed 
and illustrated by her on all possible and impossible occasions. So far as 
I have observed, the woman who is raised to a social position for which 
her past disqualifies her—at any rate until she has corrected her more 
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glaring solecisms—is by no means anxious to demonstrate that she is not 
as other women; and her inevitable mistakes might still be safely relied 
upon to provide the necessary dramatic point for the situation. In spite, 
however, of the crudity of the treatment here of a motive which is happily 
chosen for effective illustration in comedy, Miss Jennie Lee does much 
towards realising for us the character apparently intended bythe playwrights. 
There is a merry twinkle in her eye as she discomfits one after another of 
her antagonists, which more than condones for the needless wink with 
which she too often takes the audience into her confidence; her sense of 
sly humour, half pert and half demure, recalls, in many respects, the 
comedy of Mrs. Bancroft, though it is as yet lacking in the suggestion of 
light and shade which would be afforded by a little more reticence. 

Miss Lee, however, does most for the new play in a scene where she 
asks not for laughter but for tears. By a false charge brought against 
Colonel Preston by Linton, whom Midge rejects for Lord Annerslie, the 
girl is alleged to be a bastard, and her father to be a forger; and as, for 
some not very lucid reason, these unproved accusations carry weight, the 
Prestons are turned out of Carntowers with ignominy. The climax is not 
very ingeniously brought about; the springs which set the action at work 
are‘obviously insufficient; and the attitude assumed by'some, at least, of the 
principal personages scarcely admits of explanation. Yet Midge’s touching 
appeal to her disreputable father to clear his character, her agony at the 
slur cast upon her dead mother’s good name, and her humiliation before 
her lover and his friends are, by Miss Lee, rendered so touchingly—there 
are such genuine tears in her voice, her pathos is so unstrained, so 
natural, and so convincing—that all else is forgotten in the sympathy given 
in answer to an irresistible demand. It is the triumph of art over in- 
artistic surroundings, and it proves that the full measure of the actress’s 
capabilities is not gauged, except in scenes where she is allowed and asked 
to completely win the hearts of her audience. 

In the third act the insufficiency of the plot becomes manifest. The 
introduction of a crowd of characters has in no way helped matters by 
bringing about either complication or suspense, and in the case of one or 
two of the dramatis persone, such as the semi-idiotic Fledgeley, it has 
rendered preposterous not a few of the episodes. “ Midge” can have 
but one end, but this is brought about with a sad lack of dramatic resource. 
The villain of the piece turns out to be so foolish as to produce the missing 
marriage certificate of Midge’s mother, and with barefaced opportuneness 
all the characters assemble on the lawn of a country cottage situated in 
Lambeth to see Linton unmasked, the Colonel reinstated in his doubtful 
position, and the heroine restored to the arms of her not very loyal lover. 
The fabric of the comedy is thus very slight from first to last, and its 
manipulation lacks the cunning touch by which an experienced playwright 
has concealed the weakness of many a play less brightly written, less 
definite in its intention, and less entertaining in its execution. 

On the whole, “Midge” derives full advantage from the manner in 
which it is played, though Mr. Groves seems to me out of place as the 
soi-disant Colonel, and some of the actresses help the authors to caricature 
the “ society” of Carntowers. In Mr. J. Y. Stephens, Lord Annerslie finds 
@ representative who has the characteristics generally deficient in our 
young frock-coated lovers; both he and Mr. Moore bear themselves as 
well-bred young fellows who have repose without being lifeless or clumsy. 
Mr. Sydney Charteris, who reminds me in many ways of poor Prest, or 
Peveril as he called himself on the stage, Mr. J. P. Burnett as Midge’s 
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good-natured friend and adviser, and Mr. R. Mansell, all act so well and 
with such spontaneous ease that the pity is increased whenever they are 
compelled to do or say things out of keeping with their characters. After 
all, however, it is not “Midge,” but Miss Jenny Lee in “ Midge” that 
people will go to see; and, inasmuch as the actress fully sustains her 
reputation, the play will, I daresay, be forgiven for the sake of the 
player.—Ennest A. BENnDALL. 


“MY ENEMY.” 
Written by R. Reszcr. 
A Farcical Comedy, in Two Acts, founded on an old French Vaudeville. 
Olympic Theatre, Thursday, January 15th, 1880. 


Miserrimus Omen.. Mr. E. Rrentown. Naylor .. pa -. Mr, Murzay. 
Prosper Luxmore.. Mr. J. D. Beveripes. Grabb : Se -- Mr. THornton. 
John Langford .. Mr. J. Macuran. Sybil Langford .. -. Miss G. WiLuIaMs, 
Joseph ao -- Ma, Atwry. ! Sarah pes ae -- Miss Howarp. 


Ir matters very little to any human being to what original idea Mr. Reece 
is indebted for this whimsical notion, for he has so thoroughly given it an 
English flavour in all its scenes, characters, and suggestions, that it must 
surely be the merest carpentry that he has borrowed, and that, to tell the 
truth, was scarcely worth taking. The hero of this luckless adventure is 
one Miserrimus Omen, who is vowed to ill luck and ruins everything he 
touches. He is as ill-starred as the wretched creature so wittily described 
in Mr. Henry S. Leigh’s ballad of the “Twins,” for when his friend was 
ordered to take a wife the girl he chose was Omen’s destined bride. 
Nothing succeeds with him in life. He is plucked for a competitive 
examination, is jilted by the woman he adores, comes to grief when he is 
neatly dressed, smashes the china, and resigns himself helplessly and 
idiotically to fate until he is rescued from his misery by the fall of the 
curtain. The fun of the farce consists in laughing at the misfortunes of 
Miserrimus Omen, but the laughter would have been more spontaneous if 
Mr. Reece had told this dolorous story in one act instead of two, and if 
Mr. Righton could have contrived to vary the saddened monotony of his 
tones. The necessities of the play required that a simple tune should be 
played on one string, but the melody was capable of variation. However, 
the trifle served its purpose, and though Mr. John Maclean and Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge had very little to do, there was a relief of prettiness and pertness 
in Miss Gwynne Williams and Miss Howard. The fundamental idea of 
“My Enemy” is so whimsical that I should be inclined to call it a good 
farce unnecessarily spun out into two acts.—C. S. 


“CYRIL’S SUCCESS.” 
- Comedy in Five Acts, by Huwry J. Byron. 
Revived Folly Theatre, January 17th, 1880. 
Originally produced Globe Theatre, November 28th, 1968. 


Viscount Glycerine .. Mr.Joszex Carns. | JonasGrimley .. .. Ma. E. W. Ganpzn. 
Cyril Cuthbert .. -. Mz. E. D. Warp. Colonel Rawker.. -- Mrz. H. Wzsrtanp. 
gt Treherne.. »* Mar. J. Bintiretor. = Bingo, R.A. + _ 3] sy 
Frederi ee ote ie "3 LMORE, 
TTiteboy . a ‘ 5 Mus RB. PHrcirs. Mrs, Cuthbert am -- Miss L. Cavarrzr. 
Matthew Pincher -. Me. HJ. Byron. Miss Grannett -- Miss E. Txorwz. 


Mr. Fitz-Pelham -. Mr, G, Sxetton. 


Mrs. Singleton Bliss ©. Muxss Evrre Listow. 
Miss Mapsiinz Santon. 


How time flies! Who would believe that twelve years have passed away 
since Mr. Sefton Parry opened the Globe Theatre with the very clever 
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comedy which was voted then as the best play Mr. Byron had ever written, 
the only exception being that there was supposed to be something wrong 
with the last act. This opinion has never been altogether shaken; but 
having very recently had occasion to see them both together, like two 
pictures, as it were, one in one hand and one in the other, I think I should 
cordially give the preference to “ Married in Haste.” But to tell the truth, 
the test is not precisely fair towards the older play. In nature they are 
very similar ; the young husband behaves badly, neglects the wife he really 
loves, and is left to repent her absence in bitterness and tears. When, 
therefore, I see two such domestic disturbances—two young husbands, two 
young wives, two separations, two scandals, two sets of tears, and a double 
repentance, with the same actors in the relative parts, and with only an in- 
terval for my own mental recovery of a few days—perhaps the repetition is 
apt to prejudice the critic in favour of the earliest impression. The first 
pull at a tankard when you are thirsty is extremely refreshing, but it 
requires another walk and another thirst before you can experience precisely 
the same sensation as before. It struck me, however, that the departure of 
the young wife in *‘ Married in Haste” with her parents was more natural 
and real than that sudden exodus of wife and old schoolmistress at midnight 
after a ball, and I certainly preferred the mortal agony of the husband alone 
with his friend to the public declaration of Cyril’s sorrows to all his 
Bohemian friends. A man suddenly confronted with sucha shock as meets 
Cyril Cuthbert when a letter tells him that his wife has left him, would 
do one of two things, either keep it to himself or summon the confidence 
of his best friend. I don’t think he would have made a scene before 
Titeboy and the manager of the theatre, who are merely boon companions 
for the moment. The difficulty was clearly appreciated by Mr. E. D. Ward, 
who was not at home in the scene, though he attacked it vigorously. His 
heart, I don’t think, was in his work. . He felt out of place and awkward, 
and such success as he obtained was purely theatrical. He played it 
well in a conventional manner, but he never altogether got under the 
scene or into the situation. Mr. Ward has everything in his favour—voice, 
presence, youth, and manly appearance—but he has much to learn yet, and 
will, no doubt, work hard and profit by the encouragement he has received. 
Let him avoid playing every part in the same manner and getting his 
effects precisely in the same fashion. Miss Lilian Cavalier again showed 
unmistakable signs of thought and high intelligence. The charm of this 
young lady’s acting is that she is attentive through every conversation 
and dialogue. Her face is an index to her mind. She shows her mental 
process. When someone is talking to her, her countenance indicates 
the effect upon her without a word in reply, and this considerably 
assists and emphasises the reply when it comes. How few actresses 
think it necessary to do much more than to learn their lines and 
repeat them. But this is not nearly all that is requisite. I did not care 
very much for Mr. Byron’s make-up as Matthew Pincher, but I defy anyone 
to help laughing at this most amusing and quaint performance. Nothing 
could have been better than the appearance of Mr. John Billington as Major 
Treherne, and he played the part capitally, as also did Miss Emily Thorne 
that of Miss Grannett. Miss Effie Liston is a handsome young lady, and 
promises to be an actress. She comes of a good stock. To my mind, 
women in frock-coats and trousers are very unpleasing, and under such 
conditions nothing could reconcile me to the. Hon. Frederick Titeboy. 
Miss Roland Phillips looked nothing like the. character, but it was not her 
fault. How could she P—C. S. 
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“ BRIGHTON.” 
By Broxson Howarp and Franx MarsHatt, 
Revived at Olympic Theatre, Saturday, January 18th, 1880. 
Originally produced Court Theatre, May 25th, 1874. 


Robert Sackett .. .. Mz. C. WrnpHam. Waiter .. re -- Ma. Atwrn. 
Fe mm ee pet = ‘ . rs GranamsE. | Miss _ Eo -- Miss Ross Saxezr, 
. Vanderpum: ne z. E. Rienton. Miss Virginia er- 
Sir Louis Park ol -. Mr. D. Fisuzer, jun. pump.. ee we } ais G. Witrrams. 
Columbus Drake -- Mr. F. Cuarvzs. > n oe .. Miss Eprra Berosg, 
Mr. William Carter .. Mar. J. Macvzan. Mrs. William Carter .. Miss Amani. 
Frederick Carter, jun... Mz. W. 8. Penuzy. Mrs. Vanderpump .. Mars. Lziex. 
Mary .. ee Se Hosson. 


THE success of such a light, sparkling, touch-and-go bit of comedy chaff 
as this depends entirely upon the humour in which it is taken. If the 
audience has dined well and is in a good temper it will be received with 
unbounded pleasure; but if the weather is cold, the wind is in the east, 
the snow is on the ground, or there happen to be a few vacant stalls, then 
very serious depression may set in. And not alone does it depend upon the 
temperament of the audience: the spirit of the actors has a great deal to 
do with such praise or blame as may be awarded. It is the same with what 
is known as a good story. Sometimes when the listeners are in good cue 
it is received with enthusiasm ; but at other times, told just as well, it goes 
for nothing. Upon sheer animal spirits and nothing else does the success 
of “Brighton” depend. It is one rattle the whole way through, and 
without such a voluble, excited, and impulsive actor as Mr. Wyndham, 
“ Brighton ” would be useless. Once he refuses to keep the merriment up 
to fever-heat down goes the play. The comedy flags when he even pauses 
for breath. It is a dazzle and a flash, and Mr. Wyndham is the rocket. 
The audience groans, “ Oh, oh! ” like children at fireworks, when the actor 
hisses into the air and bounds off in a shower of sparks. How he can keep 
up to this pitch of fever-heat and be ever on the boil and splutter, I for one 
don’t know; but though the process must be as fatiguing to him as it is 
occasionally to his audience, it is a form of entertainment that has been 
made popular by dint of sheer physical strength and highly-strained nervous 
irritability. To show how valuable an actor like Mr. Wyndham is to these 
pieces, I need only cite the case of “ Betsy,” which continually flags and wants 
whipping up by someone as trained and experienced in flutter as the 
manager of the theatre, and the devoted admirer of these plays. It is not 
the highest form of acting, but it is amusing enough, and quite innocuous 
so far as I can see. Mr. Frank Marshall appears to be a little distressed 
because his text, which is always admirable, careful, and unexceptional, 
is not rigorously preserved; but Mr. Wyndham has had great expe- 
rience in the direction of this comedy, and if he succeeds in his object 
in making the people laugh he can scarcely be blamed. For my own 
part I listened very attentively, and did not discover any dialogue more 
frivolous than was requisite for such a scene, and if the public likes to see 
‘an actor like Mr. Wyndham, who is capable of such far better things, with his 
legs in the air, or fishing his dripping hat out of a fish tank, or scampering 
like a wild schoolboy up and down stairs, and if, as it appears, such practical 
jokes really pay, then I can only trust that Mr. Marshall has preserved his 
royalty, and can console himself as Mr. Gilbert does, that the plays that 
cost him the least trouble pay him the best. Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. 
Edward Righton, and Miss Amalia gave admirable assistance each in their 
different lines, never once exaggerating, or forcing the farce beyond its 
legitimate limits; but I wish some kind friend would inform Miss Edith 
Bruce that an ordinary audience is not deaf, and that it does not increase 
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their comfort or tend to their amusement to hear Mrs. Alston screaming at 
the top of a very shrill voice throughout a farcical comedy. I saw the play 
at Brighton, and I honestly think it went better there than it did at the 
Olympic. At anyrate it amused me more, for I was full of ozone, and had 
the prospect of a walk on the morrow over the downs. But I daresay if I 
saw it again at the Olympic without the recollection of an east wind, I 
might like it better than at Brighton.—C. 8S. 








Our Musical-LHox. 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


(Cant Rosa Orzra Company.) 


“ RIENZI,” 
Waewer’s Grand Opera, 
Saturday, January 10th. 


Cola Rienzi .. -- Hexe A. Scuorr. Paolo Orsini .. -- Mz. Watrer Borron. 
Irene .. A“ -. Moucz. Marr Livo. Raimondo as -+ Mr. Gzorez Conty. 
Stefano Colonna... Me. Lestre Crorry. Baroncelli ma Mr. Duptry THomas. 


a0 -- Miss J. Yorxz. Cecco del Vecchio :- Ma, G. H. Syazexe. 
A Messenger of Peace Miss Annzrra ALBU. 


Conductor .. -- Mr. Ranpreesr. 


HOSE who have the interests of music at heart, and I trust that their 
name is legion, must hail with satisfaction the return of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company to London, after a most. successful provincial tour. It has 
been objected that the English Opera Company does not limit itself either to 
English music or to native artists. That, however, which has been deemed a 
reproach, is surely eminently to its credit. It is worthy of note that wherever 
music attains a higher development it loses those characteristic peculiarities 
by which its nationality can be recognised, and belongs not to any indi- 
vidual country but to the entire musical world. It was pleasant to see that the 
opening night brought a crowded and appreciative audience to witness the 
performance of Wagner’s early, and somewhat immature, opera “ Rienzi,” 
which was mounted with all the accuracy of detail and brilliancy of scenic 
effect that characterised its production last year. The chief interest of the 
evening centred in the first appearance on the English stage of the well- 
known Hanoverian tenor, Herr A. Schott. In addition to an admirable 
stage presence this gentleman possesses a fine and ponderous voice, which 
he is sometimes able to control but never really to subdue. His intonation 
was, throughout the opera, extremely faulty, this defect being chiefly due 
to the unnecessary strain to which he subjected his voice on all occasions. 
Herr Schott was- evidently labouring unsuccessfully with our insular 
tongue, and I shall look forward with interest to seeing him in some 
other important part before pronouncing a decided opinion of his capa- 
bilities. He displayed histrionic power of no mean order. 

Mademoiselle Lido sang well and tunefully as Irene, but it was evident 
that her vocal resources were overtaxed in this part in all the concerted 
music, especially in the grand finale to the second act. As Adriano Miss 
Josephine Yorke looked and sang admirably, winning an encore for her 
scena. 

The other characters were creditably filled, and the unaccompanied 
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chorus of the Messengers of Peace, with the solo fairly sung by Miss 
Annetta Albu, a débutante, must be singled out for special praise. The 
orchestra reflected much credit upon its able conductor. 


“CARMEN,” 
Bizer’s Popular Opera, 
Monday, January 12th, 
Carmen .. .. Moms. Seriva Dozano. | Zuni °e -- Ma, W. E. Gezeory, 
Don José .. .. Srewor Lat. Morales . «+ ‘Me. Dupiey Txomas. 
Escamillo .. .. Mr, Water Borron. Paquita és ~-» Miss Annet ALav. 
TlRemendado .. Mz. Cuarizs Lyatt. Mercedes .. -» Miss Joszruine Yorxnr. 
tl Dancairo .. -» Ma. G. HL Swazerus. Michaela. .. .. Miss Juris Garrozp. 
Tuis opera has steadily, and deservedly, grown in popular favour 
since its first production in England at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
summer of 1878. It must always be a matter of regret that the composer, 
who in this work gave evidence of so much promise should not at least 
have lived to complete his opera “ Patrie,” of which the overture is all that 
remains to us. Few operatic heroines seem to possess such distinct indivi. 
duality of character as Carmen; yet it is interesting to note that each 
interpreter of this part has differed in a marked degree in her conception 
and realisation. First on the list, in my opinion, comes Madame Galli- 
Marié, who originally created the part in Paris. This versatile singer and 
finished actress succeeded in portraying all the waywardness of the gipsy, 
while she at the same time brought into prominence the dominating passion 
of the southern‘race. At the Thédtre de la Monnaie in Brussels, Mademoi- 
- selle Derivis, whose fresh voice gave her a musical advantage, followed to 
some extent the view of the character indicated above, but played with 
greater dignity, and like Madame Galli-Marié, entirely avoided the pitfall 
of vulgarity. At Her Majesty’s Theatre we have now seen four repre- 
sentatives of this part. Miss Minnie Hauk, clever and artistic in 
all that she undertakes, gives us a mischievous but somewhat unrefined 
reading of Carmen, in strong contrast to the sweet womanly character 
presented by Madame Marie Roze. I must confess that although 
Madame Trebelli looks well as the gipsy heroine, the part by no means 
shows this gifted artist to advantage, and it can never take rank amongst 
her numerous and well-deserved vocal triumphs. It is, however, with the 
claims of Madame Selina Dolaro that I have at this moment especially to 
deal. Let it in the first place be noted to this lady’s credit that she in- 
variably sings in tune, though her voice is not sufficient in volume for so 
large a theatre. She is evidently an intelligent and experienced actress, 
but she plays Carmen, to my thinking, too much from a light-comedy point 
of view, and fails curiously enough to realise that depth of passionate in- 
tensity which the author has brought into such marked prominence in the 
novel from which the opera is taken. 

In the matter of costume Madame Dolaro is more original than happy, 
and her floral dress, in the last act, would have been appropriate rather to 
Covent Garden than to Her Majesty’s Theatre. I may point out with plea- 
sure the Michaela of Miss Julia Gaylord, who sang with much taste, and acted 
with great intelligence. Signor Leli as Don José was seen to greater 
advantage from a histrionic than from a vocal point of view; and Mr. 
Walter Bolton resumed the part of Escamillo, which he filled last season 
with this company. Mr. Gregory sang carefully, and was always in tune, 
as Zuniga. Messrs. Charles Lyall and Snazelle supplied the element of 
comedy as Il Remendado and Dancairo, while Miss Yorke and Miss Albu 
lent efficient aid as Mercedes and Paquita. 
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** MIGNON,” 
Awsroisz THomas’s Opera, 
Tuesday, January 13th, 


Wilhelm Meister .. Ma. Joszrpm Maas. Lothario .. -- Ma. Lustre Crorry. 
Filina ee -- Miss Georoina Burns. Giarno she -- Ms. G. H. Bersemann. 
Frederic .. -- Moms, Satna Doxraro, Antonio ne -.. Ma. Brooxtyn. 
Laertes ia -- Mr, Cmarves Lyra. Mignon on -» Miss Junra Gayiorp. 


Moc# interest was felt in musical circles at the announcement that an 
English version of this opera was to be produced, and a crowded audience 
assembled at the first performance. Mr. Arthur Matthison, who has had 
large experience in work of this description, supplies an admirable libretto, 
overcoming, with considerable skill and poetic feeling, the difficulties which 
the music of this opera presents for adaptation to English words. Goethe’s 
story of Wilhelm Meister, modified though it be in the operatic version, 
presents great opportunities for musical effect. Various opinions will 
doubtless be held as to how far Monsieur Thomas has used these to 
advantage. The music, with the exception of two or three numbers, is 
essentially light and trivial in character, and is inferior in poetic conception 
to many parts of the composer’s “ Hamlet.” The orchestration is thin and 
deficient in volume. 

The part of Mignon was sustained by Miss Julia Gaylord, and as this 
character forms the centre point of interest throughout the opera, I could 
not but feel that this promising young artist was placed at a disadvantage, 
from the comparison which must unavoidably be made between her and the 
distinguished singers who have already appeared with success in this part. 
Miss Gaylord consistently and ably carried out her view of the character, 
which, in her hands, wore a uniform aspect of timid melancholy. I believe 
that further acquaintance with the part will enable this clever young lady 
to develop the deep undercurrent of passionate love and intense jealousy 
which form so large a share of Mignon’s nature. I seemed to miss the light 
and childlike waywardness which contrasts so happily with this deeper 
feeling. Throughout the second act, for instance, the actress fails to recognise 
the playful elements of the situation, and is clearly unable to escape from a 
despondency which has by this period become chronic. Gifted by nature 
with a sympathetic voice and correct intonation, Miss Gaylord at present 
lacks the required finish of vocalisation and intensity of expression 
necessary for the adequate interpretation of this music. As Filina 
Miss Georgina Burns, while giving evidence of marked improvement, 
both as a singer and actress, has still much to learn in the technique of her 
art. With a naturally flexible voice, her execution is unfinished, as 
evidenced, inter alia, in the prolonged shakes at the end of her scena, 
which she takes on the under instead of the upper note. Mr. Maas sang 
well as Wilhelm Meister, obtaining an encore for the song in the last act ; 
but it is to be regretted that he does not infuse more earnestness into his 
acting. The Lothario of Mr. Leslie Crotty, though played with intelligence, 
was occasionally wanting in vigour, this being especially noticeable in the 
scene where he acts as the avenging incendiary. Madame Dolaro looked well 
as Frederic, and fenced admirably. I must be permitted to protest against the 
tendency which was evinced by one performer to insert gag in the shape of 
theatrical slang; and I decidedly demur to the wholesale manner in which 
atteniton to strict time was disregarded throughout the opera. 
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“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW,” 


Goxztz’s Masterpiece, 

Tuesday, January 20th. 
Baptista a -» Mrz. G. H. Swazevzz. Petruchio = .. Mr, Watrer Bottor. 
Katharine... -- Miss Minnie Havx. Grumio .. ms -- Me. T. Law. 
Bianca .. we -. Miss G. Burns. A Tailor HA .. Me. Cuaries Lyatt, 
Hortensio 7 -- Me, Lusure Crorry. Steward es -- Mr. D. THomas. 
Lucentio oe -» Mz, F.C, Packarp. Housekeeper .. .. Miss Evia Coturns. 


Axruovex this opera has frequently been performed at some of the smaller 
continental towns, and once in London, it has hitherto failed to attract 
much public attention. The announcement, however, of its production by 
Mr. Carl Rosa at Her Majesty’s Theatre has excited great interest in 
musical circles; and various circumstances have combined to render it an 
operatic event of considerable importance. The comparative youth of the 
composer, his painful struggle to surmount poverty and neglect, and the 
fact that, like Bizet, he was overtaken by death before his works had 
obtained general recognition, unite in no small degree to enlist our 
sympathies. Notwithstanding the present dearth of original modern 
operas, “ The Taming of the Shrew ” remained unsought and unrecognised, 
not only during the composer’s life, but for some time subsequently, till 
the success of his symphony drew public attention to this more important 
but hitherto forgotten work. It must be admitted that the story possesses 
but a limited amount of human interest, and does not readily lend itself to 
successful musical treatment; and I cannot but feel that the English trans- 
lation of the German libretto fails to soften these defects in any material 
degree. It cannot therefore be denied that any success which may be obtained 
by the music is enhanced by a knowledge of these technical difficulties with 
which the composer had to contend. The overture does not call for any 
special remark, and was somewhat coldly received by the large and 
expectant audience. 

The first act commences with a graceful tenor serenade for Lucentio, 
and as this air is thrice repeated I conclude that it was a favourite with 
the composer. This is followed by a spirited chorus of domestics, which, 
like all the choruses throughout this opera, is cleverly constructed and 
skilfully worked. Upon this comes the entrance of Baptista, who proceeds 
to address the assembled multitude in weak recitative, accompanied only by 
the ancient, conventional, and occasional chord, a custom which would be 
‘more honoured in the breach than in the observance.” This form of 
recitative is given in great abundance throughout, and consistently main- 
tains its monotonous character. An unaccompanied chorus follows, leading 
up to a pretty but unimportant duet for tenor and soprano. This is inter- 
rupted by Hortensio’s arrival, with a band of Paduan “ Waits,” who pro- 
ceed to make the night as hideous as their more modern successors are wont 
to do. I sympathised with Baptista’s subsequent speech: “This very night is 
every demon loose; shall we never be quiet?” Lucentio’s Mendelssohnian 
air, ‘‘ Oh give me thy charming thy beautiful child,” is not devoid of merit, 
whilst a large share of praise must be given to Petruchio’s forcible song, which 
is brought in again with excellent effect, in conjunction with other voices, 
at the end of the act. Nothing of importance occurs after the next rise 
of the curtain till Katharine’s song, written for guitar accompaniment, 
‘“‘T’ll give myself to no one.” This expressive melody obtained an encore. 

The second act is chiefly occupied with a long duet between Katharine 
and Petruchio, which does not call for any special comment. A chorus of 
retainers in D with solo for Baptista, comes early in the third act, and is 
afterwards repeated in F with a varied and effective accompaniment. The 
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scene between Bianca and her disguised lovers is rendered amusing by a 
light tenor solo, repeated by the soprano, with interruptions by Hortensio, 
who then sings an extremely clever and ingeniously worked alphabetical 
solo, in which each letter mentioned is represented by its identical musical 
note through the entire scale. The act concludes with a chorus, during 
which occurs the short adagio duet between Katharine and Petruchio, 
which happily expresses the dramatic situation, and is perhaps the most 
charming melody in the opera. The last act is painfully overburdened 
with pantomimic action, the first relief coming in the form of ascena for 
Katharine, which is fairly descriptive, and leads on to the final duet for 
soprano and baritone. This reaches and sustains a higher level than any 
other portion of the opera,and confirms the impression that had Goetz 
been so fortunate as to have obtained a more serious and dramatic 
libretto, his undoubted talent would have shown to greater advantage. 
Miss Minnie Hauk as Katharine sang and acted with much energy, 
and was frequently applauded. The Bianca of Miss Burns was meri- 
torious, and Mr. Packard, who was evidently still suffering from 
his recent indiposition, acquitted himself fairly well as Lucentio. Mr. 
Walter Bolton appeared to greater advantage as Petruchio than in any 
character which he has yet sustained, while Mr. Leslie Crotty’s sym- 
pathetic voice did good service on all occasions. Mr. Snazelle was a highly 
efficient Baptista, and the chorus and band deserve favourable mention- 
Throughout I was unable to trace any individuality or dramatic connection 
between the music and the characters. Thus the same theme in some of 
the concerted music is fitted to words of different import, and serves to 
express most varied and conflicting emotions. It has been stated that the 
scoring of this opera is symphonic, such however is not the case, since it 
is worked upon the polyphonic and not upon the symphonic principle. 
Symphonic working does not consist only in placing the motives in different 
keys and in various instruments without either extension, inversion, or 
harmonic alteration of the themes. That the composer was an organist is 
evident from the prelude style which prevails in his orchestral elaboration, 
and also from his habit of placing the violins too low, thus sacrificing much 
brilliancy of effect. The wind instruments are most frequently used in 
closed harmonies and in three parts, without any fundamental bass, which 
is supplied by the celli and contra bassi, and lacks consistence by reason 
of its too constant movement. The brass instruments are almost entirely 
unemployed, and the orchestration is always wanting in fulness. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Carl Rosa for giving us a new work, but I fear that 
this music must fail to charm the ear of the general public, while it 
certainly does not satisfy the higher tastes of cultivated musicians.— 
Damon. 








A great musical festival is announced to take place in Rome, at Easter, 
to celebrate the unveiling of the Palestrina Monument. Wagner and 
Liszt have been invited as representatives of German music. The question 
presents itself to one’s mind: Who—if anyone—will be asked to represent 
English music ? 

The German papers state that Professor Joachim of Berlin is at 
present making a six weeks’ tour in Austria and Italy. During the firs; 
part of his journey he is accompanied by Herr Bonawitz, who will, however, 
be succeeded by Johannes Brahms. 


The public in America is being gradually prepared for the hearing of 
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‘Wagner’s later works. Theodore Thomas gave selections from the “ Ring 
des Nibelungen ” at the first Philharmonic Concert in New York, at which 
Campanini is said to have sung an excerpt from the “Walkiire” with 
great success. Perhaps a similar educational process will soon be com- 
menced in England, though it will probably take longer to work in this 
country than among the more liberal-musical Americans. 

Herr Ernst Frank, from Frankfurt, has been appointed to fill the 
place of Herr von Biilow in Hanover. This is announced as a temporary 
arrangement only, but it is expected, by those who know Herr Frank’s 
efficiency as a conductor, that it will become a permanent appointment. 

It is interesting to learn that Liszt’s “ Faust Symphony” was per- 
formed lately, for the first time, in Dresden, and was well received by the 
public. We, in London, are to have our first hearing of this work at 
Mr. Walter Bache’s concert, early in the year. 

Rubinstein’s operas are rapidly gaining ground abroad. At the present 
moment (Ist January, 1880) the “ Maccabees” is in the répertoire of the 
opera-houses in Berlin, Prague, Breslau, and St. Petersburg; “ Feramors” 
is being performed in Berlin, Kénigsberg, and Danzig; “Der Damon ” 
has been given more than eight times in Moscow; and in Hamburg “ Nero” 
has been played more than twelve times. This opera is also announced for 
the coming season in London. 

Dr. von Bilow is untiring in his noble exertions to increase the 
Bayreuth fund. He has been giving Recitals in many parts of Germany 
for this purpose, and was bold enough to make the attempt, some time 
ago, in the city of Cologne, where, somehow, one hardly seems to expect 
many supporters of the cause, though, of course, all would be attracted by 
the talents of the performer. 

Mr. Lockwood, the harpist, has been appointed to the Miinich Orchestra, 
and made a most successful début as a soloist at the second subscription 
concert last year. 

The winter concerts in Copenhagen, under the direction of Niels Gade, 
are so popular this season that the committee are forced to give a double 
series of concerts, in order to admit all the subscribers. At the first 
concert a capital performance of the late P. Heise’s “ Dornréschen ” was 
given. This work, which is in the form of a ballad of considerable length, 
met with a favourable reception, the solos being finely sung by Frau 
Keller and Herr Simonsen of the Royal Opera. 

M. Pasdeloup’s popular concerts in Paris are working wonders in 
improving the taste of the general public. At the fourth concert, besides 
well-known classical workg, Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique” was 
performed, and M. Breitner played Tschaikowsky’s “ Pianoforte Concerto.” 
At the sixth concert, among the popular standard works, the programme 
contained also the First Act of Berlioz’s “ Prise de Troie,” and ‘‘ Marche 
Slave,” by Jonciéres. At the eighth concert Berlioz’s Opera was given in 
-its entirety, the eighth Chatelet concert also being devoted to a performance 
of the same work. 

From Brussels, too, come most encouraging accounts of the popular 
concerts, under the direction of M. Joseph Dupont. The first of the 
season took place on the 14th December, and opened with Schumann’s 
D minor Symphony, which was followed by the “ Rhapsodie Norvégienne,” 
by Svendsen, the “ Euryanthe” Overture, and a Suite for Orchestra, from 
Leo Delibes’s “ Ballet of Sylvia.” This latter work roused the public to 
great enthusiasm. M. Breitner was the soloist, and delighted the audience 
with his performance of Schubert’s Fantasia, orchestraed by Liszt, some 
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smaller pieces by Rubinstein and Chopin, and a marvellous arrangement 
by Tansig of one of Strauss’s waltzes. 

The following is taken from the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, of December 

th: ‘A really sensational success was gained by Miss Dora Schirmacher, 
in an evening concert at the Conservatorium of Leipzig. She played the 
Scherzo from Scharwenka’s B minor Concerto, and the E Major Polonaise 
(Weber-Liszt), and her exquisite performance of both works called forth 
never-ending storms of applause.” This young lady roused even greater 
enthusiasm at the fifth Euterpe concert in the same place. The German 
papers welcome a pianist whose technik has been so highly trained and 
cultivated, and who at the same time gives such unmistakable proofs of 
individuality in her musical talent. 

So much is said by ignorant people about Wagner’s contempt for the 
old masters that perhaps they will be surprised to learn that some time 
ago he brought out an edition of Palestrina’s Stabat Mater for double 
chorus, @ capella. It is most perfectly prepared for the use of church and 
concert choirs, and the master’s cultivated mind and perfect understanding 
are shown everywhere in the appropriate and intelligent marks of phrasing 
and expression, without which but a poor performance would be obtained. 

The Mozarteum in Salzburg has become possessed of a valuable Mozart 
relic. It was presented by Madame Erard, and consists of a ring contain- 
ing an opal surrounded by twelve diamonds, given by the Empress Maria 
Theresa to Mozart in the year 1762. Madame Erard succeeded Madame 
Spontini in the possession of this interesting jewel. 

Madame Héritte-Viardot, a daughter of the celebrated Madame Viardot- 
Garcia, has come before the public in Stockholm as composer of a Piano 
Quartette, which seems to have been well received.—S. CaRMICHAEL. 


“ Chant sans paroles pour le Piano,” par P. Tschaikowsky. (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co.) 


This graceful little song without words deserves a place in the répertoire 
of allamateurs. No special difficulty will be encountered, with the excep- 
tion of some short passages of sixths for the left hand, which, in these days 
of technical development, will be easily conquered. Musicians will do well 
to make themselves acquainted with this composer’s more important works. 
His overture to “ Romeo and Juliet” has been given once at the Crystal 


Palace, and a Pianoforte Concerto was introduced to the public at the same 
place by Mr- Dannreuther. 


“Album Espagnol.” Spanish Dances. Pianoforte Duet by Maurice 
Moszkowski, Op. 21. (Augener and Co.) 


This Spanish Album contains four charming duets, which are certainly 
not beyond the powers of most amateurs, and yet are brilliant and effective 
as society-pieces. They are all written in 3-4 time, though the last partakes 
more of the eharacter of a polonaise. No. 1 (Allegro moderato) is in 
G major, and is perhaps the easiest of the set. The second part, in 
E major and E minor, contains some delightful accompaniment effects in 
the long-sustained notes in the bass part. No. 2, in D major (Vivace assai), 
is bright and sparkling, and the second subject, in F sharp minor, is 
eminently Spanish in character. In fact, throughout the set, M. Moszkowski 
has shown himself to be imbued with the Spanish national feeling. No. 3, 
in F sharp minor (con moto), is very brilliant, the dash and vigour of the 
first part being most happily contrasted with a graceful melody in F sharp 
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major. This number will very likely be the most popular of the set. 
No. 4, in D major (moderato e grazioso), is more pompous in character, 
somewhat in the style of a polonaise. There is more elaborate writing in 
this number, but it is hardly so graceful and effective as the other three. 


8. C. 
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HE Editor, indebted to countless friends for kind appreciation and 
generous sympathy, is anxious to take this opportunity of thanking the 
numerous correspondents who have written to express their approval of the 
new series of TuzE THEATRE. Those who remain unanswered, not from inclina- 
tion but from the necessity of arduous and incessant work, must now, one 
and all, receive hearty and sincere thanks. The reason of introducing a new 
series without a preface was that the fresh scheme might speak for itself; 
and though the idea of a magazine of popular art and criticism is not yet 
perfected, subscribers and friends may be assured that no energy will be 
neglected in an endeavour to make Tue THEatre both interesting to the 
reader and useful as a record to the theatrical student. Every six months 
a complete and exhaustive index will be issued, which it is hoped will 
prove a record of theatrical events and the basis of a collected dramatic 
history now scattered over innumerable uncodified journals and periodicals, 
and unpreserved for many years. In answer to many correspondents who 
have preserved Tue THEATRE from the commencement, it is notified that 
an index and title-page to the last volume (consisting of five numbers, and 
ending with December, 1879) have been prepared, and will be supplied as 
notified in the advertising columns. The new series and fresh volume started 
with the new year, at the publishing office of Messrs. Dickens and Evans, of 
26, Wellington Street, Strand, to whom all business communications should 
be henceforth addressed; and it now. only remains for the Editor to perfect 
his plans and to demand the assistance, co-operation, and support of all who 
are interested in the drama, music, and universal art. Any notes, memo- 
randa, or curious facts connected with the stage will be welcomed by the 
Editor with sincere appreciation, and they cannot fail to interest a rapidly 
increasing list of subscribers and purchasers. The pictures, which are 
in themselves a record of our best actors and actresses, will be continued, 
and it is hoped shortly will be introduced on a perfectly novel plan, in 
order that they may supply the place of the old illustrations to the 
play-books of the past. When the sun returns again to London, the 
photographic illustrations will improve, and no doubt come up to the 
_ Tequisite standard; but an unfortunate stress of winter, dark days, and 
interminable fogs, must be pleaded as an excuse for the defects against 
which the best form of art has striven in vain. 

The dramatic year of 1879 will be memorable on account of its disas- 
trous history of failures at almost every theatre in the metropolis. The 
successes may be easily counted on two hands. They consist of “The 
Queen’s Shilling,” originally produced at the Court on April 19th, and 
subsequently transferred to the St. James’s; “ Courtship,” at the Court 
(October 16th); “Truth,” at the Criterion (February 8th); and “ Betsy,” at 
the same theatre ; ‘“‘ New Babylon,”’ at the Duke’s (February 13th) ; “ Drink,” 
at the Princess’s (June 2nd); “Crutch and Toothpick,” at the Royalty 
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(April 14th) ; and “ Madame Favart,” at the Strand (April 12th). Of these 
plays five are from the French, and two from America. 

An amusing list of unrehearsed effects has been compiled by Mr. 
Edward Spencer. To these may be added one during the last run 
of “The Two Orphans,” at the Olympic, under the management of 
Henry Neville. A young lady of very prepossessing appearance was so 
carried away by the reality of the scene, when Mrs. Huntley as Frochard 
drags about and illtreats Miss Marion Terry as the blind orphan girl, 
that the young and indignant spectator got up in her place in the stalls 
and deliberately hurled her opera-glasses at Mrs. Huntley’shead. Luckily 
she missed her mark, but there lay the opera-glasses on the stage. Not 
knowing to whom they belonged, Mr. Neville was compelled to advertise 
for the owner. 

The programme for the St. James’s Theatre is complete for the year. 
The next comedy to be played after the withdrawal of “The Queen’s 
Shilling,” will be one by Mr. A. W. Dubourg, and will include in the 
cast Mr. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Wenman, Mr. Denny, Mrs. 
Gaston Murray, and Miss Grahame. The new version of “ Black-Eyed 
Susan,” by Mr. W. G. Wills, will be produced at a morning performance 
during the season. Mr. W. H. Kendal will be William; Mrs. Kendal, 
Susan; Mr. Hare, the Admiral—what a splendid chance for a make-up as 
Lord Nelson—Mr. Terriss, Crosstree; and Mr. Wenman, the villain. A 
revival of “Still Waters Run Deep,” the very popular comedy by Tom 
Taylor, is meditated, with Mrs. Kendal as Mrs. Sternhold; Mr. Kendal as 
John Mildmay; Mr. Hare as Old Potter; and Mr. Terriss as Hawksley. 

A new dramatic duologue by Mr. Theyre Smith, called “ The Castaways,” 
to be acted by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, has been accepted by the management 
at the St. James’s; and also a one-act dramiatic incident on the late war 
by an anonymous author. 

Miss Mary Anderson, the American actress, has been the subject of a 
good deal of adulation jn-the press; but the following extract from a 
criticism upon her may be said to go beyond all. “Can you imagine,” 
says the writer, “so~ drifting cloud of evening crystallised in mystic 
limpidness into that image of the Maker which we call humanity—pellucid, 
lit within with azure fire! It may suggest a dream of that vision of loveliness 
which I have seen, and which shattered one’s soul to pieces. Tall, slender 
—but slender like one of those threads of steel that carry trains across 
Niagara—a step as graceful as the wild cat’s; and that neck! aspiring as 
the Alexandrian shaft that lifted Pharos to light up the sea—commanding 
as the tower of ivory that looketh towards Damascus.” If anyone cares to 
see an admirable likeness of this enchanting lady, it will be found at 
French’s, in the Strand. 

In “ Romeo and Juliet,” it will be remembered, Miss Neilson tears up 
her veil, kisses it, and drops it to her stage-lover. The manager of a 
theatre at which she played a few weeks ago had the pieces carefully pre- 
served for sale by auction, and ardent was the competition among the love- 
lorn youths of the place for one of the fragments. 

Madame Patti has favoured a friend with an account of the emo- 
tions she experiences in singing. The appearance of her name in the 
bills makes her nervous and agitated. The fever of the footlights gains 

upon her more and more as the hour approaches. On leaving her drawing- 
room to go on the stage she is subject to terrible fright. And throughout 
the performance she feels strongly agitated. 
M. Victor Hugo is as gallant as ever. He deferentially bestows upon 
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the hand of every lady to whom he is introduced what Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes calls a “lisping con t,” in plainer language, a kiss. In 
M. Hugo’s case the “ consonant ” does not precede a-vowal. 

Everyone will rejoice to héar that Mr. John 8. Clarke will soon be 
acting again at the Olympic. The new play is said to be excellent, 
and will collect in one company Mr. John Ryder, Mr. Charles Harcourt, 
Mr. Maclean, and Miss Fanny Josephs. 

Mr. H. Howe, of the Vaudeville Theatre, has forwarded to me a bill of 
the Haymarket Theatre, dated Friday, April 28th, 1843, which settles two 
important questions as to the use of “ gas,” and the other modern innovation 
of “ orchestra stalls,” an improvement that was cordially detested by the 
late Charles Mathews, who never ceased to inveigh against the clattering 
and ogling that they encouraged. This is what the bill says: “ During 
the recess the Theatre has undergone extensive alterations, the proscenium 
has been entirely remodelled, and the whole of the interior redecorated in 
the most costly and elegant style. By a curtailment of the useless portion 
of the stage, or front of the curtain, and advancing the orchestra and 
lights nearer the actors and scenic effects, ‘the lessee (Mr. Benjamin 
Webster) has been enabled to appropriate the portion so obtained to form 
a certain number of Orchestra Stalls, which can be retained for the parties 
taking them the whole of the evening. For the comfort of those visiting 
the pit, backs have been placed to all the seats. Among the most important 
improvements-is the introduction (for the first time) of gas as the medium 
of light. A brilliant centre chandelier has been erected, and no expense 
spared to render this establishment deserving its high character and the 
support of the patrons of the drama.” On that evening “The School for 
Scandal” was played, with old Farren, Strickland, Brindel, Stuart, @harles 
Mathews, Madame Vestris, and Mrs. Glover; “ Patter v. Clatter,” in which 
Charles Mathews appeared, and “The Bashful Irishman,” with Mr. Howe 
as Captain Pester, the part of Mr. Terence O’Gallagher falling to Mr. 
Leonard, the substitute for Tyrone Power, who had left for America. 

There is nothing new under the sun. I am happy, however, so entirely 
to have pleased our subscribers and friends by reviving the old magazine 
plan of printing the entire cast and acts of perforniatite over the criticism, 
in order to make a handy and convenient record of facts. It is needless to 
point out to any but such as are professedly ignorant or unpardonably 
obstinate that the course was generally adopted in the theatrical magazines 
of the last century, and only ceased when newspapers were preferred to 
magazines as a vehicle for criticism. Imitation is the most sincere form of 
flattery, and though the printed cast is more suitable to a magazine that 
has a permanent value than to a newspaper of ephemeral worth, still it is 
pleasant to suggest an idea so simple even to old-fashioned and intolerant 
people. [ 

The force, the lightness of touch, and the persuasive power, that 
enable a writer to review a playfand to review it well, on the same evening 
that it is produced, are so rare, that I am sure many will regret that 
Mr. David Anderson has severed his connection with The Sportsman, 
whose dramatic criticism obtained such notoriety through the writer’s 
industry and influence. His criticisms were admirably clear, and he wrote 
with style. 

Photographs can at last be taken incolour. Nature has at last under- 
taken to do that in which art has failed; for there is a vast difference 
between a photograph in colour and a coloured photograph. Every tint of 
the complexion and tone of the dress, every detail of fringe, scarf, and 
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ribbon, every flower in the hair and jewel on the hand are reproduced in 
colour with faultless accuracy. As so the business arrangements are 
complete, THz THEATRE will have the catliest benefit of the new invention, 
that is likely to create a revolution in photdgraphy. 

When editors and proprietors of papers are in such a desperate hurry 
to rush into print, in order to tell the public who is or is not the dramatic 
critic they employ, it might be well to ascertain, in the first instance, 
whether the slightest doubt existed in the public mind as to the im- 
possi bility of connecting what is generally accepted as criticism with the 
useful and highly meritorious interests of an old-established trade journal. 

The Grand Hall and adjacent buildings on the Scarborough Spa are 
almost ready. They are erected from plans prepared by Messrs. Verity 
and Hunt, and that fact speaks volumes in their favour; and when all is 
done 60,0001. will have been expended. Everyone who knows anything 
about Scarborough will wish Mr. Francis Goodricke good luck, no rain, 
and a prosperous season. 

M. Comte Emile de Najac, author of “ Bébé” and “ Nounou,” has 
temporarily given up play-writing, in order to prepare a catalogue of ‘the 
seventeenth-century drawings and engravings collected by the late 
M. Maherault, the friend and dramatic adviser of Scribe. 

Madame Nilsson lately paid a visit to Gottenburg, where she was well 
known as a child. . She arrived, with a large retinue of attendants and 
travelling companions, early in the morning, and, before removing her hat 
or wraps, ran out for a little walk’ through the old familiar streets, 
thinking to escape recognition. However she was followed by an enthusi- 
astic crowd of several hundreds of her countrymen and women, who cheered 
her agd pelted her with flowers. Madame Nilsson is a great favourite 
among the Swedes on account of her deeds of benevolence. She never 
seems to forget the days when she was poor and unknown. 

Mr. Sothern opened an engagement at Philadelphia on the 29th 
December. 

Contralto voices, according to a German critic, will soon become things 
of the past. He says that the tendency of our age is to make the voice 
sharper and thinner. 

Signor Verdi, I understand, isjsetting music to an Otello. 

The London correspondent of The New York Tribune, I observe, states 
that Mdlle. Bernhardt has resumed negotiations for a tour in America. 
Her present intention is to go there for two months next December, playing 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and return in the following autumn. 

Some weeks ago a piece called “ Les Vipéres,” was brought out at the 
Troisiéme Théatre Francais. . The author, M. Fernand Poirot, was dmere 
youth, and had been,introduced to the manager by M. Proust. The piece 
having been accepted, he was sent for. The gauvre gargon had been 
dead some months, perhaps forgotten; the piece did not please, indeed 
the spectators began to disperse before # was half over. Not so a gray- 
haired lady, in a box which, from its position, protected her from observa- 
tion; dressed in deep mourning, she followed the performance with eager 
interest, with both smiles and tears. She was the author’s mother. 

_ Let us not rashly assume that butchers are without taste and gallantry 
Madame Hassoua, playing Desdemona in Rossini’s “ Othello,” at Moscow, 
.made a deep impression, on the audience, especially in the romance, “Assisa 
al Pié d’un Salice.” At this point a butcher who had a long bill against 
her, rose from his seat, and, frantically waving his handkerchief, exclaimed: 
“I forgive you what you owe me!” 
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